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A TONIC. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


A most excellent and agreeable tonic 
and appetizer. It nourishes and in- 
vigorates the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and vitality, 
and enlivens the functions. 





Dr, H. K. CLarke, Geneva, N. Y., says: 
‘*It has proved of great value for its tonic 
and revivifying influence.” 


Dr. J. H. STEDMAN, West Brattleboro, Vt., says: 
* Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





CAUTION :—Be sure the word “ Hors- 
Sord’s” is printed on the label, All others are 
spurious. Never sold in bulk. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








Ovington Brothers, 


RICH TABLE CHINAAND 
SOLID SILVER WARE, 


BROOKLYN HOvsE, 
Fulton and Clark Sts, 


330 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 








Johns Hopkins University, 
BALTIMORE. 





Announcements for the next academic 
year are now ready and will be sent on 
application. 





BANGS & CO.. 


UCTIONEERS, LIBRAR'ES, BOOKS,COINS, 
Autographs, Consignments Solicited. 
739-741 Broadway, New York. 


MONUMENTS. 


We arrange original and charactéristic de- 
signs for work in ite, stone, marbles, etc. 
Bronze. Portrait-reliefs and Figure-subjects a 

. Designs should be decided upon 
at once for any work to be set this season. 


J. & R. LAMB, ~ 
9 Carmine Street, - New York. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


‘AMERICAN PLAN, 

Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 

Opposite New Old South and Art Club. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, - Proprietor. 
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Ty You are an 
ADVERTISER, 


we invite you, and, by your leave, do 
counsul you, to advertise in the ten 
magazines of the 


NATIONAL 
REPORTER 
SYSTEM, 


the whole of the THIRTY THOUSAND 
WEEKLY output of which (sworn and 
guaranteed) goes to lawyers, judges and 
law libraries. 


They ALL address go who make money, 
and who are notably liberal buyers of those 
things which meet any of their recognized 
needs. 


They MUST be read, for they furnish work- 
ing authority, 

Each copy is in use for seventeen weeks 
(average) 

It issues more copies in the course of a year 
than do all of the other. law periodicals in 
the United States combined. (See Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. 


Why has it this strength? Read the 
following from the NEw York TRI- 
BUNE, of Sunday, July 6, 1890. 

When you see a pom fs reading yellow cov- 
ered li‘erature you need not su that he is 
frivolous. The pamphlet which he has in his 
hands may be one of the advance reports which 
now convey to the busy lawyer the texts of de- 
cisions rendered by the courts soon after they 
are delivered. The lawyer of to-day has an 
advantage over the practitioner of a few years 
ago in the quickness with which he learns the 
exact lang’ of the appell courts in their 
decisions.. The latter had frequently to wait 
several months before seeing the opinion in the 
authorized reports. Unless he followed the 
cases of the appellate courts with scrupulous 
care he would at times find himself quoting from 
cases which had been modified or overruled in 
opinions not yet printed. The publication of 
the complete reports almost immediately after 
the decisi are dered has made a great 
change in this respect, and the attorney at 
slight expense can keep in close touch with the 
interpretations of the statute law of his State. 


The New York NatTION, Azg. 8, 
1889, reviewing Charles Dudtey War- 
ner’s “* Studies in the South and West,’ 
says of this system: 

In his sketch of St. Paul, Mr. Warner omits 

to mention one great enterprise, which makes 

that city, for at least one intellectual pu " 

the capital city of the United States. It is the 

“* West Publishing Company,” with its weekly 

ublications in ten divisions of ALL the States, 
upreme Court and Fed decisions, enabling 

the lawyer to get all his authorities a year or 

two quicker than through the regular State 

Papers. 

This shows WHY they MUST be taken, and 
USED by this great, strong constituency, and 
WHY, therefore, they are the strongest possible 
mediums for advertising any thing which 
should interest intelligent men young or old, in 
any relation of life. A largeadvertiser recently 
investigated the Reporters by inquiring among 
lawyers, and reports unanimous commendations. 
Are they new to you? INVESTIGATE THEM! 
It is for our interest to have you-do it; it is also 
YOURS—a mutual interest. 








For sample copies, rates, or any desired par- 
ticulars, please address, : A 


S. C. WILLIAMS, Advertising Manager, 
42 Tribune Building, N. Y. City. 
West Publishing Co.. St. Paul, Minn., Publishers. 





Macmillan & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


MYTHOLOGY AND 
MONUMENTS OF 
ANCIENT ATHENS. 


Being a Translation of a portion of the ‘ Attica’ of 
ranean. B ae = ia a With 
ntroductory Essay and Archeological Commentary 
by Jane E. Harrison. With 250 Illustrations and 
Plans. Large 12mo, $4.50. 
_ “ Qualified by years of study, by ence in writ- 
ing and lecturing upon various archzological subjects, 
by long and minute examination of the monuments on 
¢ spot, and possessed of a style at once lucid and cor- 
rect, at times picturesque and striking, she has produced 
a work which the student of Athenian culture cannot 
afford to ignore, and which the earnest visitor to the 
spot will find an ever-present help and stimulus amid 
[3 e myriad perplexities of opposing theories.”—7he 
ation. 





New and Enlarged —— Just published. 8v0, 
3-50. 


THE METHODS OF ETHICS. 


By Henry Sivcwicx. Fourth Edition. 8vo, $3.50. 





An Index to Sir George Grove’s Dictionary of Music. 


A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. 


Edited by Sir Gzorce Grove, D.C.L. 


INDEX TO THE FOUR VOLUMES, AND CATA- 
LOGUE OF ARTICLES CONTRIBUTED 
BY EACH WRITER. 

By Mrs. Epvmonp R. Wopguouse. 8vo $2.50. 


ANNALS OF THE 
BODLEIAN LIBRARY, 
OXFORD. 


With a notice of the earlier Library of the we ee 
By the Rev. Witt1am Dunn Macray, M.A., F.S.A. 
Second Edition enlarged, and continued from 1868 to 
1880, With Illustrations. 8vo, $6.25. 








A GENERAL VIEW OF 
THE CRIMINAL LAW 
OF ENGLAND. 


By Sir Jruee Beeuaune Stepuen, K.C.S.1., D.C.L. 

Second Edition. 8vo, $3.r0. 

The ie edition of this work was published in 
1863. The new edition is substantially a new work, 
intended as a text-book on the Criminal Law for 
— and other students, adapted to the present 
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CAPITAL AND INTEREST. 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF ECONOMICAL 
THEORY. By Evcen V. Boum-Bawerx. Trans- 
lated, with a Preface and Analysis, by Witt1am 
Smart, M.A. 8vo, $4.00. 


TRAVELS IN INDIA. 


By Jean Baptiste Tavernier, Baron of Aubonne. 
"Translated from the original French edition of 1676, 
with a Biographical Sketch of the Author, Notes, 
— etc., by V. Batt, LL.D., F.R.S. With 
Illustrations and ‘Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, $12.00. 
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Literature 
Henry James’s “ Tragic Muse” * 


ONE SITS DOWN in a shady veranda looking over blue 
waves at bluer mountains far away, to match the sparkle of 
a perfect atmosphere with the kindred quality in Henry 
James’s new book, justly confident that from such exercise 
will result no sense of disappointment. In the two long 
volumes of ‘ The Tragic Muse,’ the familiar facets of this 
author’s wit display an undiminished glitter. His rare and 
exquisitely polished skill as an essayist—by many of his ad- 
mirers held in greater esteem than his power as a writer of 
stories meant to fascinate or to amuse—has in no one of his 
novels been more vividly en évidence. Each chapter, barren 
though it may be of incident, hanging to that preceding it 
by the merest film of plot, is ‘shaped with such nicety, and 
sprinkled with such a prodigality of witty sayings, and (to 
quote his own phrase) ‘ supersubtle ’ analysis of men, women 
and things, as to fit it to stand alcne as an example of a 
unique personality in American literature. 

Our first glimpse at the dramatis persone, the two couples, 
et al., composing the little group of English folk around 
whom the action of the tale revolves, sees them in Paris in 
the galleries of the Salon, lunching at a restaurant, while 
indulging in a discussion of seventy-seven printed pages 
in length intended to set before the reader the condi- 
tions and relations, each to the other and to the world, of 
the clever, or vague, or sketchy, or paradoxical persons to 
whom he is thus introduced. And just here let us remark 
upon the close attention needful at times, to disentangle the 
thread of this elusive variety of talk, with which the fol- 
lowers of Mr. James’s writings are so well acquainted. It 
is always a little exasperating to the average member of 
society to stand craning his neck, as it were, and striving to 
follow such ‘somersaults in the blue’ of a ‘gifted imagina- 
tion. Mr. James reminds us of a person in ambush behind 
a window-shutter, amusing himself with casting the reflec- 
tions of a hand-mirror in the eyes of the passers-by. It is 
difficult not to have the impression that he is enjoying a 
laugh in his sleeve at the commonplace people who for the 
life of them cannot help winking and blinking, in face of an 
intellectual divertisement in which philosophy and specula- 
tion are conveyed by these dazzling flashes, All this displays 
his enormous resource in clothing original thought with 
unexpected phrases ; but it does not teach, comfort, or en- 
lighten, like the plain- sailing prose of Thackeray, Tourgué- 
neff, or Daudet, and with our foremost living writer of fic- 
tion, Americans would like to have sympathy as well as ad- 
miration. The reader lays down Vol. II. of ‘The Tragic 
Muse’ feeling—to make use of one of the author’s rare al- 
lusions to his fellow-countrymen— kind of lonely, as the 
Americans say.’ 

Nicholas Dormer, born in the gyves of English aristo- 
cratic conventionalism, and yearning to escape into the free 
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fields of self-supporting art; Peter Sherringham, the diplo- 
mat, who discovers, financially develops, and falls madly in 
love with Miriam, the * Tragic Muse ‘—and whose fencing 
with that young woman on the subject of his inconvenient 
passion is, by the way, so admirably done; Basil Dashwocd, 
the young man of good society who goes on the stage for 
love of Art, and settles down to * drawing patterns, hunting 
up stuffs, bristling with ideas and pins,’ in the service of the 
star; Gabriel Nash, the business of whose life is to talk 
about the reason and essence of things, who belongs to the 
Anonymous Club of which he is suspected by his friends of 
being the only member—who effects, in the end, a ‘ Haw- 
thorne-like disappearance’ from the scene, entirely com- 
patible with his performance when before it,—these are the 
chief men-folk of the tale. Of the women, Miriam, in her 
ascent from the bare asphalte of crude beginnings to the 
empyrean of dramatic fame, is to us less delicately pictured 
than Julia Dallow. Spite of the name gained by her first 
marriage (with a man on whom her own cousin com ments 
thus unpleasantly: ‘He used to look greasy—his name 
ought to have been Tallow’), this heroine is ‘a beautiful 
specimen of the English garden flower, the product of high 
cultivation and much tending,’ a ‘ perfect type of the object 
raised, or bred, and everything about her is homogeneous, 
from the angle of her elbow to the way she drops that vague, 
conventional, dry little “Oh!” which dispenses with all 
further performance. That sort of completeness is always 
satisfying.’ 

Lady Agnes Dormer—the British matron, whose widowed 
path through life is attended by the ‘strenuous shade ’ of 
the deceased Sir Nicholas—is well described as ‘ the high - 


_ executive woman, the mother of children, the daughter of 


earls, the consort of an official, the dispenser of hospitality, 
looking back upon a life-time of luncheons.’ It is Lady 
Agnes who, impressed against her will into a hearing of 
recitations from the explosive Miss Rooth, wears, ‘much of 
the time, the countenance she might have worn at the thea- 
tre during a play in which pistols were fired.’ One of the 
two daughters of this conservative dame is a delightful Biddy, 
ultimately mated with her handsome cousin Peter, by the time 
the fires of that young gentleman’s love for Miriam had died 
down and he has become the resigned ‘Minister to the 
smallest of Central American republics.” And then, could 
anything be better than Mme. Honorine Carré, ‘ the Bal- 
zac of actresses, the miniaturist of white-washers , ? 

No hasty finger-tip, laid here and there upon its salient 
points, can do justice to this studied and spirited ro- 
mance—for romance it is, in the teeth of the choice for his 
personages, by the creator of Dr. Jackson Lemon, of such 
titles as ‘ Nick,’ ‘ Bid,’ Gabriel Nash, Peter Sherringham, 
Julia Dallow, and Miriam Rooth. As Gabriel himself ob- 
served about the defunct Mr. Pinks of Harsh, ‘What names, 
to be sure!’ 





Ibsen Literature * 

Ovip in exile wrote amatory verse; Juvenal scored the 
Roman ‘world with satires; and Ibsen, the Norwegian Nep- 
tune, annually rises from the sea and shakes his native land 
with a drama. These terrible intellectual missiles he dis- 
charges from a Bavarian or an Italian tower where he has 
fortuitously taken refuge and concocted his Greek fire. 
Since 1864, when he shook the dust of ‘ Scandinavia’ from 
his feet, he has lived abroad—at Dresden, Munich, Rome, 
and Paris,—brooding over the social problems of the age, 
concentrating them into swift explosive dramas, incarnating 
them in angry wives or sorrowing husbands or hypocritical 
pretenders, and holding up a huge autobiographic mirror 
before the quailing consciences of his contemporaries. The 
3, Tbsen’eProse Dramas: The ¢ of Youth. The Pillars of Society. A 
Doll’s House. By Henrik Ibsen. Authorized translation, edited by William Archer. 
Vol. 17 $1.25. New York: Scribner & Welford. s. The Lady from the Sea. Trans. 
lated, with the author’s permission, by Eleanor Marx-Avelin With Critical 
Introduction by Edmund Gosse. (Cameo Series.) London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


Nora’s Return: A - 07 to The Doll’s House. By Edna D. Cheney. 50 cts. 
fiesten: Lee & Shepard. 
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first thirty-six years of his life he passed in the pretty towns 
of Norway and Denmark as theatre-director, ‘ esthetic ad- 
viser,’ and wr ter of unread plays. 

An extraordinary lyric gift revealed itself in his ‘ Brand’ 
and ‘ Peer Gynt ’—the former a rhymed satiric tragedy; the 
latter a ‘ satiric phantasmagoria,’ in which his genius quick- 
ened into tropic brilliance under the stimulating scenery of 
Italy (1865-7). At this point his lyric wings dropped from 
him: his poetic gift, so versatile and mobile in the cha- 
meleon rhythms that flowed from it at Ischia and Sorrento, 
paled and waxed faint, like one of those wondrous iridescent 
wells in the Yellowstone that gradually strangle themselves 
in their own lacelike calcareizations: his purpose became 
more direct and compelling, and he turned all his spiritual 
energies,—all the images of despair and suicide and dis- 
appointment and fury that pursued him,—into the vehicle 
of prose. From the moulting of his poetic Icarus wings 
dates, so to speak, his emancipation, his modernization, his 
distinct and, it seems, definitive identification—as a critic— 
with socialistic evils and troubles, theories and controversies. 
Far from being an entranced or complacent spectator of 
these, he is deeply pained by all the clashing iniquity he sees, 
the rottenness of modern society, the shams and sins that 
infest marriage, infect the church, honeycomb and ramify 
through the social organization. Almost annually he 
pounces on some one of these elements of moral putrescence 
or cant, and in his German or Italian ‘den’ makes it the 
basis of a powerful and stinging play set with all the art and 
unrolling with the admirable ease of the expert playwright. 

Two of the volumes before us deal-with this prose side 
of the Protean dramatist—the side with the sting whose glit- 
tering and oily cuticl: is barbed with innumerable needles. 
The three plays introduced and translated by Mr. Archer 
_ (‘The League of Youth,’ ‘ The Pillars of Society ’ and ‘ The 
Doll’s House’) are rendered with classic finish, and fill the 
first volume of a welcome edition of Ibsen’s dramatic work 
sanctioned by the author (1). Five prose dramas remain to 
be translated, and happy will Ibsen be if his present trans- 
lator is able to complete the enshrining of his thoughts in 
quick- flowing and graceful English like that in Vol. I. 

Mrs. Eleanor Marx-Aveling’s translation of ‘The Lady 
from the Sea’ (2) is not so good, and is occasionally faulty 
in rendering the Norwegian original She constantly strikes 
a false note in rendering the little monosyllable mej, and her 
English is now and then nusery-maidish, as in her use of 
‘whatever’ (‘whatever do you say?’) for ‘what.’ Besides 
this, the little ‘Cameo’ edition of the play contains a good 
many type-errors that should be eradicated. In this play, 
‘which is truly Hawthornesque, Ibsen returns to a romantic 
theme,—a theme compounded of elective affinities and the im- 
‘memorial mermaid-legend; and the drama dissolves at the 
end in a most un-Ibsenlike burst of sunshine. With Ibsen such 
an ending is as rare as a real sun-glint on the swart Norwe- 
gian fjords. The burden of his song is perennially the 
abomination of desolation that has invaded the sanctuary, 
and when his eloquence feathers itself with a rainbow plum, 
as in this play, it is as refreshing as the exhilarating odors 
of spruce. 

Mrs. Cheney’s ‘Sequel’ to ‘The Doll’s House’ (3) does 
honor to her gift of insight, even though its literary excel- 
lence be not great. She works out the problem of Nora 
and Helmar as it might really, under the stimulus of remorse, 
that ‘pricke of conscience’ of an old English writer, have 
occurred. Both, after a while, come to themselves and be- 
gin building a new self, a new life, which a purged and re- 
generated soul is to fill and pulsate through. ‘Their con- 
fessions are ingeniously given in the form of a-life-for-a-life 
diary, in which wife and husband record their impressions, 
mistakes, and penitences,—ultimately their reconciliation 
and restoration to mutual confidence. Each has loved 
and sinned much, therefore each has much to forgive. In the 
nurse’s profession, which Nora has chosen as her life-work, 
she accidentally comes in contact with her husband, who is 
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illof cholera. It is easy to see how the curtain will fall 
upon two penitent but not altogether angelic beings ! 





Finerty’s ‘‘ War-Path and Bivouac” * 

Mr. FINERTY was the ‘war correspondent’ of the Chi- 
cago Zimes during the famous campaign of Gen. Crook 
against the Sioux in 1876, and the subsequent expedition of 
General Miles along the Northwestern frontier in 1879. 
The author describes the former of these campaigns as ‘ the 
last great Indian war,’ a description which may be accepted 
as a safe prediction. Though the broken bands that remain 
in our Western Territories may hereafter give our troops 
some trouble, such formidable hordes of mounted warriors 
as the cavalry of Crook had to encounter will never be mus- 
tered again; nor is it at all probable that such a disaster as 
that in which the too fearless Custer and his devoted fol- 
lowers met their lamentable fate will ever be repeated. 

This modern Indian war differed widely in some respects 
from those of earlier times, and was certainly far more pic- 
turesque. The combatants did not, like their predecessors, 
fight on foot, with rude and unequal weapons, in the mazes 
of a primeval forest,—a conflict of sudden surprises and 
single encounters. The Sioux and their native allies were 
armed with the best repeating rifles, and rode on swift and . 
well-trained horses. They had the open prairie in which to 
manceuvre, with here and there mountain fastnesses wherein 
to entice and entrap their enemies. They had also the con- 
sciousness of contending in a cause which even their ene- 
mies admitted to be just; for, as the author, with honorable 
candor, clearly sets forth, it is but too plain that the Federal 
Government, in this as in other cases, allowed itself to be 
dragged into a scandalous violation of treaty rights by the 
frenzied greed of the swarms of reckless adventurers who 
rushed into the heart of t' e Indian Territory, after Custer’s 
first expedition had confirmed the reports of ‘ gold finds’ in 
the Black Hills. 

With the causes of the war the Army, of course, had noth- 
ing todo. Theconduct of the officers and soldiers through- 
out seems to have been admirable. It was marked by equal 
bravery and humanity—virtues which had often to be exer- 
cised under very trying circumstances. The author, shar- 
ing in these good qualities, and having with them the effer- 
vescent spirit of his Irish temperament, and the ready pen 
of the practised newspaper correspondent, was well qualified 
to be the historian of such a conflict. His style, if occa- 
sionally careless and sometimes too luxuriant in expression, 
is always animated and graphic. In such a war there can 
be no non-combatants, and the author was often in danger, 
and once, when entrapped with a scouting-party, in extreme 
peril. The general movements of the troops, the marches, 
encampments, and battles, are well narrated. We learn all 
that is likely to be known of poor Custer’s last combat, 
which no white witness survived to report. 

The author, in his second expedition, visited the camp of 
Sitting Bull in his Canadian refuge, and gives a vivid word- 
picture of his meeting with that redoubted chieftain and his 
principal warriors. From this visit he was, by the courtesy 
of the British commandant, escorted back to the American 
headquarters by a posse of intelligent and companionable 
‘British red coats,’—the situation being made more inter- 

esting to the author, as he hints, by the consciousness that, 
in other circumstances, the same scarlet-coated good fel- 
lows might, ‘for certain political reasons,’ have had occa- 
sion to escort him through the green vales of Ireland to 
‘the historical British dungeon.’ Fortunately for himself 
and his readers, Mr. Finerty has escaped these varied dan- 
gers to give the public his very readable and commendable 
book. . There are many good illustrations, chiefly portraits 
of noted combatants, civilized and savage; and there isa 
map which a skilful cartographer could have made much 
less trying to the reader’s patience and eyesight. 


* War-Path and Bivouac; or, The Conquest of the Sioux. By John F, Finerty. 
79 Dearborn Street, Chicago: J. F. Finerty. 
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Clark Russell’s ‘‘ Nelson” * 

ONE WOULD Fancy that the life of Nelson must have been 
an agreeable and fascinating subject for a writer so devoted 
to the sea as the author of ‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor.’ 
In this volume there is to be detected something more 
than the echo of a sentiment once common enough, but 
which these later years of the nineteenth century are in- 
clined to overwhelm with ridicule and scorn. Mr. Russell 
may or may not be a sincere hero-worshipper, but he fre- 
quently speaks of Nelson as ‘the Hero,’ and with a gravity 
which is certainly a rebuke to cynical scoffers who do not 
admit the possibility of a hero—human or divine. But that 
Lord Nelson was and is above all others the naval hero of 
England requires neither assertion nor proof: superb monu- 
ments and memorial columns attest the gratitude and ad- 
miration of England for the man who swept her most dan- 
gerous enemy from the seas, and contemporaneous history 
assures us that before he became the hero of the nation he 
was already the hero of the people and of the fleet. The 
present volume sketches Lord Nelson’s career from the time 
when at ten years of age he entered the Navy. Thestyle is 
clear, and the narrative would doubtless be full of interest 
to a youth reading for the first time the exploits of the great 
Admiral. However, a slight acquaintance with the history 
and memoirs of the twenty years preceding the battle of 
Trafalgar supplies even a superficial student with nearly all 
the information in regard to Lord Nelson’s life that is to be 


found in this book of three hundred and fifty pages, and, | 


without wishing to disparage either the author or his work, 
it seems to us that this life of Lord Nelson is ore of those 
literary superfluities with which modern library shelves are 
already overburdened. 





Scrihner’s “ Cyclopedia of Painters and Paintings” + 


THE SPECIAL feature of the ‘Cyclopedia of Painters 
and Paintings,’ edited by Mr. John D. Champlin, Jr., is its 
rational arrangement by which under the name of a painter 
may be found simply the principal facts of his life, with a 
list of his works, while fuller mention of the more important 
works will be found under the titles of their subjects. Thus 
the reader is not troubled, nor is space taken up, with any 
pretence to a critical estimate of either painters or their 
works, impossible to make useful in such a work as the pres- 
ent. On the other hand, the list of names is very com- 
plete; we doubt if even the special student of any particular 
school will find many omissions. Under the titles of par- 
ticular subjects are included all the important pictures of 
these subjects by different masters, which to a certain ex- 
tent enables the reader to compare for himself their works, 
or to contrast school with school. Under ‘Aurora,’ for in- 
stance, we have the Guercino of the Palazzo Ludovisi con- 
trasted with the better known Guido Reni of the Palazzo 
Rospigliosi. Under ‘Christ’ we have many sub-heads to 
include the ‘Christ with Angels’ of Lebrun, the Baptism as 
treated by Albani Francia, Guido Reni, Murillo, Rubens, 
Tintoretto, Paul Veronese and Andrea del Verrocchio, 
Munkacsy’s ‘Christ on Calvary,’ Lucas Cranach’s ‘ Christ 
and the Children,’ the ‘ Crucifixions ’ of Bonnat, Durer, Van 
Dyck, Perugino, and Velasquez, and many other entries. 
Under ‘Charles I.’ we have descriptions of Van Dyck’s 
various portraits of the King and of his children; under 
‘ Nativity,’ Carracci, Correggio, Ghirlandajo and Filippo 
Lippi are among the painters mentioned; while 43 pages and 
34 cuts are given to the Madonna. This plan has also 
the obvious advantage of giving both painters and paintings 
in a single alphabet. An apparent meagreness of some of 
the biographical notices is corrected by the abundance of 
these descriptive articles. ‘hus under Baudry we will find 


* Horatio Nelson and the Naval Supremacy of England. By W. Clark Russell and 
Wm. H. Jaques. $1.50. (Heroes of the Nations.) $1.75. New York: G. P. Put- 


nam's Sons. 

+C aegnte. of Painters and Painting. Edited by John D. Champlin, Jr., and 
Charles Cc. Perkins, With more than oe Tilustrations. 4 New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 
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les than a column including a small portrait, but under the 
title of ‘The Glorification of Zaw’ will be found a descrip- 
tion of his principal decorative painting. The biographical 
notice of Delacroix occupies not quite a page, but there are 
special descriptive notices of the ‘Dante and Virgil,’ the 
‘Massacre of Scio,’ the ‘Shipwreck of Don /uam,’ the 
‘Entry of the Crusaders into Constantinople,’ and many others 
of his works. The italics point out the word under which 
the description is placed. A bibliography appended to each 
article informs the reader where he may turn for fuller 
treatment of the topic. It includes works in French, Ger- 
man, Dutch, Italian, Spanish and Danish, as well as in Eng- 
lish. Special attention has been paid to American painters 
and to living European painters. 

The illustrations in the body of the work are all in out- 
line and give but a notion of the general composition of the 
pictures which they represent. On the other hand, they are 
abundant and are clearly printed. There is a large number 
of small portraits and of fac-similes of signatures. To each 
of the four volumes there is an etched or phototype frontis- 
piece, of which the best in every way is that (to Vol. I.) of 
Bastien Lepage’s ‘Joan of Arc,’ etched by Sidney L. Smith. 
Four handsome photogravures, of a size suitable for fram- 
ing, and printed on heavy Japan paper, are given with the 
Cyclopedia. The subjects are those which are etched for 
the frontispieces of the four volumes—the ‘ Joan of Arc,’ 
L. Alma-Tadema’s ‘ Reading from Homer,’ Hans Makart’s 
‘Diana’s Hunting: Party’ and George Inness’s ‘ American 
Sunset.’ 





Recent Fiction 


THE REMARKABLE VOYAGE from Mooseley to Shankashank Bay 
of Doris and herthusband in their good ship ‘The Merry Chan- 
ter’ should be known to everybody who likes his risibilities tickled 
all the way from a dawning smile to a horse-laugh. The lady who 
did not wish to become ‘the leading woman bankrupt of the 
world,’ and ¢herefore undertook, with a crew of four captains, to 
engage in the coasting-trade, would be competent to give points to 
Mrs. Lecks or Mrs. Aleshine. The passengers she picks up—the 
retired butcher, the schoolmaster stowaway, Dolor Tripp and her 
English lord escaped from his creditors—are each better than the 
other. Andthe four captains may be trusted to sail the seas of 
literature for ages to come. Is there any livelier old salt in fiction 
than Cap’n Timon Mucher, with his ‘ general air of being able to 
jump about a yard from the floor’? If there is, it must be the 
fiche Cap’n Cyrus Bodship, who goes to sea in embroidered slip- 
pers, or Cap’n Teel of the eleven shipwrecks, who was ‘ friz up’ two 
years in Melville Straits, or Cap'n Retire Garnish, who is the least 
retiring of the lot. And what a time they had of it, with the bar- 
nacles, and the ballast, and the tide, and that shoal just south of 
Kilkink Spring—not to mention the exciting stern-chase by Mrs, 
Cap’n Bodship in pursuit of the schoolmaster! Their adventures 
on shore are as exciting as their hair-breadth escapes by sea. Their 
night in the house by the great pine-tree, and their capture of the 
‘ pie ghost ’ leave Monk Lewis and Ann Radcliffe nowhere. And 
the final departure of the four captains to collect the rent for their 
cottages, which they have let out to summer residents while off on 
their cruise, is a delightful wind-up to a brilliantly amusing book. 
The illustrations are good, and the cream and gold cover is a re- 
lief to the eye wearied with the garishness of most paper-covered 
novels. (50 cts. The Century Co.) 





WHOEVER at any time has wasted a day looking over a file of 
old newspapers has already experienced the state of mind which 
‘ The Toltec Cup,’ by Nym Crinkle, is calculated to bring him to. 
It perhaps comes a little nearer to giving a true picture of some 

hases of New York life than the local columns of our daily papers; 
but its truths are of the sort that seem less probable than fiction, 
owing to their lack of relation to one another ; and it requires no 
lapse of time to stale their infinite variety. Its hero is a detective, 
about as stupid as detectives usually are when they have no Julian 
Hawthorne or Gaboriau to write them up. He is, of course, up to 
his eyes, or over, in murders and mysteries, in most of which fig- 
ures a silver cup, engraved with hieroglyphics, originally found in 
some Mexican ruin, and which brings bad luck to all save its last 
ssessor. Though a poor specimen of a poor sort of novel, it is 
ut justice to say that it might be worse and yet find favor with a 
certain class of readers. (75 cts. Lew Vanderpoole Pub’g Co.) 




















The 


VICTOR HuGoO's poor scholar, who sold himself to the Devil in 
the person of the Marquis de Finlas, and his merry companion and 
double, Don Czsar de Bazan, have been made over by somebody 
into a romance which should have had a more careful ‘editor’ 
than H. L. Williams, whose name appears on the title-page. ‘ Ruy 
Bias’ is as chivalrous and adventurous in the novel as in the play, 
but clumsy sentences full of misprints rather lessen our interest in 
him and his fortunes. When we read of ‘ a tableau of living alle- 
= figures,’ of alt emg ‘set in gilded beads’ instead of 

eads, of ‘tough fillets’ when tough pullets are meant, and of 

‘racking ’ instead of sacking a house, we are inclined to ascribe to 
the ‘ editor ’ that ‘ obstinacy to distinguish himself to disadvantage’ 
which he attributes to the Admiral’s horse on the occasion of the 
Queen’s entry into Madrid. (30.cts. (Fred’k Warne & Co.)—— 
THE DOCTRINE of metempsychosis has been made the ground- 
work of many an indifferent novel, but of few so long-winded and 
uninteresting as ‘The Craze of Christian Engelhart,’ by Henry 
Faulkner Darnell. There is no action to speak of, and the reader, 
if not the author, is often out of his depth in sluggish speculations, 
which, after all, are not very profound. Through Christian Engel- 
hart’s mining adventures and memories of a former existence the 
author leads his sceptical Prof. Wilderhaft to a belief in Chris- 
tianity. We fear that the bold enquirer who may try to follow 
him will faint by the way and abandon the enterprise. (75 cts. D. 
Appleton & Co.) 
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THE READY RHETORIC of the Sunday-school superintendent 
marks Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks's literary manner in ‘ A Son of Issa- 
char ’—a romance which has some of the disciples and followers 
of Christ for its principal characters. Thetraits of the hero, Cheliel 
Bar-Asha, and the latter's friend, Judah Bar-Simon, the Knifeman, 
seem to show much reading of Renan and other ‘destructive’ 
critics ; but the Messias, who is prudently kept in the background, 
and his miracles, which are incidently related by some of the people 
in the story, are referred to in terms that a believer would use. 
Apart from these faults, which will be considered grave or slight 
according to the reader’s susceptibility, the novel has much to rec- 
ommend it. The characters are well distinguished, the action is 
exciting, and the scenes in which it takes place—Nain, Jerusalem, 
Petra and Mt. Gerizim—are brought vividly before the mind’s eye. 
($1.25. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. ——ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY- 
FOUR pages of fine print and fifty-eight illustrations by Arthur 
Hughes and Sydney Hall fill up the paper-covered edition of ‘ Tom 
Brown’s School Days’ which has been put upon the American 
market this year at the low price of twenty-five cents, and upon 
the English at one-half as much. (Macmillan & Co.)——‘ MET- 
ZEROTT, SHOEMAKER,’ in its new, paper-covered form, bears the 
eco). name, Katharine Pearson Woods. (50 cts. T. Y. Crowell 

0. 





Minor Notices 

MR. JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, who published, some time since, a 
work on the history of the Negro race in Maryland before emanci- 
pation, has now issued a —a of ‘Notes on the Progress of 
the Colored People of Maryland Since the War.’ It traces the ac- 
tion of the colored men in nome industry, education, and other 
departments of effort, and shows that on the whole they are mak- 
ing good ——. Their political action, Mr. Brackett thinks, 
has done them more harm than good, from their having fallen a 
prey to demagogues. In industry they are doing better, although 
it is stated on the best authority attainable that out of 210,000 
Negroes in the State, not more than 5000 are owners of property. 
In education they are making as much progress as could reasonably 
be expected, for it is here more than anywhere else that they have 
had to contend with the prejudices of the whites. In particular, it 
took them a long while to obtain permission to teach in the public 
schools, and also to gain admission to the bar; but they have suc- 
ceeded in both matters, and it would seem that their future pros- 
perity now depends mainly on themselves. ($1. Baltimore: Johns 

opkins University.) 





MUCH INTEREST has been shown of late years in the study of 
local history in the United States, and many “books have ap- 
peared dealing with the history of the various States as well as of 
towns and counties. Among works on local history, biographies 
often claim a place ; for it frequently happens that a man of no promi- 
nence in the affairs of the world at large will yet render excellent 
service to the State or other community in which he lives. The 

i of one such man now lies before us—the ‘ Life and 
Times of Ephraim Cutler,’ one of the pioneers of Ohio. The book 
is largely autobiographical, being ay nog from his journals and 
other papers, and edited by his daughter, Julia P. Cutler. Judge 
Cutler was the son of Manasseh Cutler, of Revolutionary fame, 
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and went from New England to Ohio in early manhood, establish- 
ing himself there on a farm. He was not allowed to remain 
long in seclusion, however, but was appointed by the Governor of 
the Territory to several offices, including a judgeship in the Court 
of Common Pleas. He wasa prominent member of the Convention 
that met to frame a State Constitution preparatory to the admis- 
sion of Ohio into the Union, and it was in that Convention that he 
rendered his greatest public service, in his resolute and ultimately 
successful efforts to exclude slavery from the State. In later years 
he was a member of the Legislature, and exerted himself especially 
to promote public education and to equalize the incidence of tax- 
ation. He continued to labor for the public good, as opportunity 
offered, for many years, and died at an advanced age. Besides the 
life of Judge Cutler himself, this volume contains a brief notice of 
his brother Jervis, and another of the Judge’s son, William P. Cut- 
ler. The book will interest the people of Ohio and all students of 
American local history. ($2.50. Robt. Clarke & Co.) 





Mr. Louis HEILPRIN, in ‘The Reformed Primer and First 
Reader,’ presents what he deems an improved method of teaching 
to read. He notes that in words like mznd, o/d, and many others, 
the sound of each letter is plainly heard in pronouncing the name, 
while in a word like whzg, this is not the case. He reasons, there- 
fore, that if words of the former class were chiefly used in the 
child’s first reading lessons, he would learn to read more easily. 
Accordingly he has prepared this primer on that plan, and teachers 
will have an opportunity of testing the system if they choose. We 
confess, however, that we have not much faith in any improved 
methods of learning to read English, unless we can introduce a 
reformed spelling. (30cts. Babyhood Pub’g Co.)——MIss ELSIE 
M. WILBOR has published a ‘ Delsarte Recitation Book,’ though 
-why it should be called by that name we do not know. It opens, 
indeed, with a brief sketch of Francois Delsarte, written in dithy- 
rambic style, and there are also a few translations from his works ; 
but there his connection with the book ends. The selections for 
recitation are by a great variety of authors, and include both prose 
and poetry, but we cannot say they are to our taste. They are 
too often spoiled by a false rhetoric; and, what is worse, many of 
them are written in what is sometimes called a dialect—that is, a 
species of bad English invented by the writer. So far as we can 
see, the book has no reason to exist. ($1.25. Edgar S. Werner.) 





THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA has commenced the pub- 
lication of a ‘ Philosophical Series,’ of which the first number now 
lies before us—a pamphlet ‘ On Sameness and Identity,’ by George 
L. Fullerton. We cannot think it an auspicious commencement of 
the series. The author’s object is to clear up the ambiguities that 
attach to the words same and zdentical, especially in their philo- 
sophical usage; but after discussing the subject through a hundred 
and fifty pages, he leaves it rather worse muddled than before. 
He attempts to distinguish seven different meanings of same, but, 
as it seems to us, with poor success, the several meanings being 
reducible to two. Moreover, he is greatly puzzled throughout his 
essay in regard to the nature of substance, both material and spir- 
itual and he seems unable to decide whether material substance 
really exists or not. Thus his theory of identity is defective on va- 
rious sides, and will hardly help to elucidate the subject. (Phila- 
delphia : University of Pennsylvania.) 





WE HAVE RECEIVED the January and April numbers of the ‘ Pa- 
pers of the American Historical Association.’ The former is largely 
occupied with the reports of the Secretary and the Treasurer, which 
show that the Association is in a flourishing condition and its mem- 
bership rapidly increasing. President Adams of Cornell contributes 
to the same number a paper on ‘ Recent Historical Work in the 
Colleges and Universities of Europe and America.’ He notices 
with commendation the improvements in historical study that have 
been introduced into our own colleges ; but after reviewing what is 
done in Europe, he remarks that ‘in the presence of such achieve- 
ments, American scholarship finds far more encouragement for its 
modesty than for its pride.” Another essay in this number is by 
ex-President White of Cornell, on ‘A Catechism of the Revolution- 
ary Reaction.’ The catechism in question was written by the Arch- 
bishop of Sorrento, and is a presentation of the monarchical and 
catholic reaction against the revolutionary ideas of 1848. It is 
mainly devoted to political theory, and is a very curious production, 
as the extracts given by Dr. White conclusively show. The re 
number of the ‘ Papers’ is entirely devoted-to an account of ‘ The 
Origin of the National Scientific and Educational Institutions of the 
United States,’ by Dr. G. Brown Goode. The author starts with 
a notice of the American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia and 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences of Boston (both 
founded before the formation of our present national Government), 
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and then $ to recount what the national Goverment itself 
has done in the interest of science and education. The origin and 
development of the Coast and Goologes Surveys, the equipment 
of exploring-expeditions, the bequest of Smithson and the foundation 
of the Institution called by his name,the establishment of the Weather 
Bureau—these and other matters of the same character all receive 
attention, and the paper will be interesting to both historians and 
scientists. The Historical Association gives promise of doing use- 
ful work. ($1 per number. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) ‘ 





THE LIFE of the Rev. J. G. Wood, best known as a writer on 
natural history, by his son, the Rev. Theodore Wood, shows the 
deceased clergyman in his youthful sports among the cray fish, as 
fond of pet animals, as a breeder of caterpillars, a curate, a chap- 
Jain of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, a preacher and an author. 
Some account is given of the origin of each of his many works; 
his ideas on the connection between religion and natural history 
are explained, and his methods as a lecturer described. In 1883 
Mr. Wood visited this country in the latter capacity, and his son 
finds mention in his diary of ‘“‘ Martha” grapes,’ ‘clam chowder,’ 
American drinks, cuspadors, a ‘ brass-monkey np A ‘cold snaps,’ 
« American girl,’ and other things interesting to the religious nat- 
uralist. Mr. Wood, in addition to his other avocations, was a 
master of many games of skill. He was an accomplished gymnast, 
did not much care for cricket, foot-ball or lawn-tennis, but was a 
proficient in croquet, and the inventor of an expedient by which 
the eight-ball game was made tolerable—to him, but not to the 
other players. There is a photogravure portrait, as frontispiece. 
($2. Cassell Publishing Co.) 





Magazine Notes 

THE organization of ‘ Port Tarascon’ begins the August Har- 
er's, with pictures of the washerwomen along the bank of the 
ittle Rhone, of the baptism of the first-born of the colony, of Mlle. 
Clorinde des Espazettes handing Secretary Pascalon a cup of cam- 
omile tea, of a rainy day in ‘the City,’ and a meeting of malcon- 
tents at the ‘Café Pinus.’ We read of the famous Jx//-fight with 
three cows, one of which would not fight, another of which would 
not budge, while the third ran into the sea; and of Tartarin’s new 
treaty with King Nagonko, ratified by his rubbing noses with that 
astonished monarch and his daughter,—the Princess Likiriki. 
Edwin Lord Weeks has an amusing article on ‘Street Life in 
India,’ with observations on the po variety of turbans to be seen 
in Bombay, and the pranks of the monkey population of Muttra. 
The India which he describes is that in which cows come down 
stairs to greet the visitor, and in which young gentlemen make a 
handsome revenue by hiring out wedding carriages of scarlet and 
gold cloth—the native India, in short, not’ that of the bungalows 
and the hill resorts. Theodore Child ‘does ’ Berlin with pictures of 
beer-gardens and military reviews. There are short stories, ‘ The 
Bathley Affair,’ by Lucy C. Lillie; ‘ The Uncle of an Angel,’ by 
Thomas A. Janvier; and ‘Lizzie Brubaker,’ by Lina Redwood 
Fairfax. The poetry of the number is by Coates Kinney, ‘To an 
Old Apple-Tree’; John B. Tabb, ‘Westward’; and Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford, ‘The Under Life.’ Wordsworth’s sonnet, ‘The 
World is too Much with Us,’ is reprinted with a landscape by 
Alfred Parsons. ‘Some Geology of Chicago and Vicinity ’ is de- 
scribed by Ellen B. Bastin, and the Plantin-Moretus Museum at 

Antwerp by Octavia Hensel. The latter article is illustrated. 


The Atlantic for August has a a paper on ‘ The 
Use and Limits of Academic Culture,’ by Prof. N. S. Shaler, who 
holds that the kinds of learning which relate to the work of the 
world should receive.more attention, that young men should be 
fitted for learned occupations at an earlier age than at present, and 
that a reduction in the cost of the higher education is needed. O. 
B. Frothingham considers ‘Some Aspects of Psychical Research’ 
as indicating a departure from materialism, a tendency towards a 
noble poetic pantheism, and an increase of the mystery of the 
world. In ‘A Search for a Lost Building’ Andrew McFarland 
Davis probes the mystery of the first Howard Hall. ‘June in Fran- 
conia,’ by Bradford Torrey, and ‘ The Kingbird’s Nest,’ by Olive 
Thorne Miller, are full of out-door warmth and sweetness. John 
H. Keatley, in‘ A New Race Problem,’ treats of our duties towards 
the natives of Alaska. , In ‘Over the Teacups’ Dr. Holmes hits off 
the American appetite for Old World titles of distinction, and has 
@ poem on the electric car.entitled ‘ The Broomstick Train.’ Ina 
protest against the substitution of the cast-iron pump for the ‘old 
-oaken bucket,’ the Autocrat exclaims :—‘ So long as the dairy farm 
exists, doubtless there must be every facility for getting water in 
abundance ; but the loss of the well-sweep cannot be made up to us 
even if our milk were diluted to twice its present attenuation.’ Hen- 
ry Cabot Lodge has a vigorous plea for ‘ International Copyright.’ 
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_~ Terry Johnson writes of ‘Madame Cornuel and Madame de 
es. 


Mrs. Deland’s ‘ Sidney * and Miss Murfree's ‘ Felicia’ 
keep up their interest. Mrs. Annie Fields has a fervent poem, 
‘Flammantia Mocenia Mundi,’ and Whittier’s ‘ Haverhill ’ is ro- 
duced. The Contributors’ Club includes ‘ The Last Friend of Na- 
poleon ’ and ‘Another Side of Rural Life.’ 


Mr. La Farge’s Japanese Letters and pictures are again the main 
attraction of Zhe Century, in the August number.. As a writer 
Mr. La Farge reviews with a certain poetic indefiniteness, the rela- 
tions of the two great religions of the land, shows how Buddhism 
fell into line with and then absorbed the older nature beliefs, as 
Christianity absorbed European paganism. As an artist he pic- 
tures old yashkz walls, red-pillared pagodas, stony beds of moun- 
tain torrents, and the mist-draped hills of Nikko. The second and 
last of Harriet W. Preston’s Provengal articles tells of another 
wonderful sacred city, Avignon, with its huge Papal palace and the 
three arches of its famous old bridge. Vaucluse and Petrarch are 
remembered, and there is an interesting description -of the Cam- 
argue with its strange legends and melancholy scenery. A strong 
plea is made by John Muir for the extension of the Yosemite reser- 
vation and stricter supervision of the sheep-herders and lumberers 
who are destroying the natural beauties of the region. ‘The 
Emancipation of Joseph Peloubet ’ is a good short story. ‘Friend 
Olivia’ and ‘ The Anglomaniacs’ are continued ; Joseph Jefferson's 
autobiography introduces pictures and anecdotes of John Brough- 
am and Artemas Ward; and the Duchesse du Maine, Mlle. de 
Tencin, and Mme. du Chatelet are figured among ‘ The Women 
of the French Salons.’ 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 


The English Novel in Shakespeare's Day.—This is the theme 
of M. Jusserand’s volume, ‘The English Novel in the Time of 
Shakespeare,’ the revised and enlarged edition of which, well trans- 
lated by Elizabeth Lee, has been recently issued by Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin in London and the Putnams here. The field is vast and 
comparatively unexplored. M. Jusserand makes no pretence of 
exhausting it, but he gives us a fuller and more satisfactory account 
of it than any of his predecessors, who, indeed, have made but fly- 
ing visits to it, the results of which have been reported only in 
magazines and reviews. It is pleasant to see it somewhat more 
thoroughly, in the company of a guide at once learned and genial. 

The first chapter of the book deals with the origin of the novel 
‘before Shakespeare,’ going back to ‘the strange poem of “ Beo- 
wulf,” the first epic, the most ancient history, and the oldest Eng- 
lish romance,’ but, like Anglo-Saxon literature in general, sad and 
gloomy withal. We see a change when the Normans come, bring- 
ing with them ‘ the gaiety, the wit, the sunshine of the south,’ and 
straightway displacing ‘the dying literature of the conquered race’ 
with their livelier tales of chivalry and romance. But the native 
story-tellers, though silenced for the time, began to revive after a 
century or so—first, scholars, like Geoffrey of Monmouth, John of 
Salisbury, Walter Map, Nigel Wireker, and many others of Euro- 

reputation, who ‘belonged less to England than to the 
Patin country’; and, later, translators and imitators, by whom 
English was once more employed for literary purposes. ‘It has 
become evident that there still remain people of English blood 
and language for whom it is worth while to write.’ Layamon de- 
votes thirty-two thousand lines to celebrating the glories of Arthur ; 
and innumerable poems follow, translated or imitated from the 
French, on Charlemagne and Roland, Havelock the Dane, Guy of 
Warwick, Alexander, and the Trojan War. Our author recog- 
nizes a shrewd policy on the part of the Normans in aiming to 
‘unify the traditions of the various races inhabiting the t 
island’ as a step towards uniting the races themselves. The Nor- 
mans claim the mythic Trojans as progenitors, and they induce the _ 
conquered race to adopt the theory that their own origin is from 
the same stock. . The result was that ‘in medieval England 
French singers were to be heard extolling the glory of Saxon 
kings, while English singers told the deeds of Arthur, the arch- 
enemy of their race’; and authors, whether of French or English 
sel looked for their ancestors and their inspiration, ‘to Rome, 
Greece, and Troy.’ 

Then comes Chaucer, greater than Petrarch, Boccaccio, or Frois- 
sart, his Italian and French contemporaries in ‘the tentavive Re- 
naissance that preceded the great one of the sixteenth century ’; 
but famous as Chaucer was as a story-teller, he was destined ‘to 
have almost no influence on the development of the novel in Eng- 
land.’ To produce perfect novels after he had exemplified all the 
elements of the art, ‘it was only necessary to break the cadence of 
the verse and to write such stories in prose,’ but no one did it or 
tried to doit: Two centuries after his time, novelists, instead of 
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making him their model, turned to the old epic literature or to 
French and Italian story-books. Chaucer, to be sure, had done 
this himself, but he did it far better.. ‘ By another strange caprice 
of fate, it was these sixteenth-century writers, and not Chaucer, 
who were to be the ancestors of the world-famous novelists of a 
later age, of the Richardsons and Fieldings of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.’ 

M. Jusserand continues to lead up to his subject proper by de- 
snibing More’s Latin ‘ Utopia,’ Malory’s ‘ Morte Darthur,’ and the 
mass of fiction that followed the multiplication of printing-presses, 
by which, rather than by the genius of new writers, the old legen- 
dary heroes got a fresh lease of life, and began again ‘ their never- 
ending journeys over the world.’ The books were now embel- 
lished with wood-cuts, some quaint examples of which are repro- 
duced here in fac-simile. Many of these cuts underwent many 
successive christenings. ‘The same knight, with the same squire, 
the same dog and the same fabulous little wooden plants between 
the legs of the horse, was sometimes Romulus and sometimes 
Robert of Normandy.’ As the heroes had little individuality in the 
stories, this did not matter much; there was scarcely less mo- 
notony in the text than in the illustrations. 

Chapter second brings us to the Tudor times, ‘ the fashions and 
the novel’ being treated with equal detail and interest. The Eng- 
lish begin to travel more on the Continent, no education being 
complete without a sojourn beyond the Channel. England in 
turn is flooded with French, Spanish, and Italian books, poetry and 
romance largely predominating. There are also many imitations 
of the foreign stories, especially the shorter ones; and these, like 
the translations, are published both in collections, like Paynter’s 
‘Palace of Pleasure ’, and separately in pamphlet form, much like 
the paper-covered series of our day. Shakespeare was familiar with 
these tales, and took not a few of his plots from them. ‘It is 
pleasant,’ as our author suggests, ‘to think of Shakespeare, in 
‘some journey from Stratford to London, sitting under a tree, and in 
order to forget “the tedious toyle of wearie wayes,” taking out 
of his pocket Paynter’s book to dream of future Romeos and pos- 
sible Helenas.’ Some of these books had a run seldom paralleled 
in our own day. One of Silvius Piccolomini’s tales, translated 
from the Latin original, ‘went through twenty-three editions in 
the fifteenth century, and was eight times translated.’ 

A demand now began for books for women, who were coming 
to the front in the reign of the Virgin Queen and were no longer 
‘contented with permission to read books written for their fathers, 
brothers, lovers, or husbands.’ Lyly’s ‘ Euphues’ was composed ex- 
pressly for this feminine public, as the author frankly declares. 
«« Euphues ” had rather lye shut in a Ladyes casket, then [than] 
open in a Schollers studie.’ With this famous book ‘commences 
in England the literature of the drawing-room.’ The author had 
played a good card. ‘He was proclaimed king of letters by his 
admirers, and became, in fact, king of the préczeux. Hecreated a 
school and the name of his hero served to baptize a whole literature. 
This particular form of bad style was called euphuzsm.’ It has 
never been better described and illustrated than in this chapter of 
Jusserand’s. 

Chapter fourth treats of ‘ Lyly’s legatees,’ Greene, Lodge, Riche, 
Munday, Warner, and others; Greene getting the larger share of 
attention, though Lodge and his ‘ Rosalynde,’ from which Shake- 
speare drew the materials for ‘As You Like It,’ are amply consid- 
ered. We pass, in the next chapter, to ‘Sir Philip Sidney and 
Pastoral Romance,’ with its impossible Arcadia, ‘the Arcadia of 
nowhere, which was the more cherished on account of its non- 
existence.’ Incidentally a fitting tribute is paid to Sidney's ‘Apologie 
for Poetrie’ as ‘a specimen of flexible, spirited, fluent prose, 
without excessive ornament of style, or learned zmpedimenta, a 
specimen of that prose which is exactly suited to novels, and which 
no one—Roger Ascham perhaps excepted—had until then used in 
England.’ 

ith Thomas Nash, to whom the next chapter is devoted, came 
in ‘the picaresque and realistic novel.’ The name Jzcaresgue is 
from the Spanish gzcavo, an adventurer, a favorite character in 
Castilian literature, where ‘faithless, shameless, if not joyless, the 
plaything of fortune, by turn valet, gentleman, beggar, courtier, 
thief, we follow him into all societies.’ Nash’s ‘Jack Wilton’ is 
‘the best specimen of the picaresque tale in English literature an- 
terior to Defoe.’ The author has the high credit of having ‘ fore- 
seen the immense field of study which was to be opened later to 
the novelist.’ He saw that pictures of life that were all comedy 
were incomplete and unreal, and therefore ‘ mingled serious scenes’ 
in his romance that it ‘ might the more closely resemble life.’ 

‘As M. Jusserand begins ‘ before Shakespeare,’ so he ends ‘after 

’ his closing chapter following the development 
of the English novel down through the next hundred years— 
*a period of little invention and progress for romance literature, — 
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and ending with Mrs. Behn’s ‘ Oroonoko,’ the one work published 
toward the end of the century ‘in which an original thought is to 
be found,’ and which indicates the dawn of ‘the philosophical 
novel,’ or seems in a way a prophecy of Rousseau. 

The book throughout is illustrated with fac-similes like those to 
which allusion was made above, and contains also a number of 
full-page etchings, including two portraits of Queen Elizabeth. The 
typographical execution is in all respects admirable. 





’ Boston Letter 


THE CLOSING days of July find most Boston authors of note 
away from town, seeking relaxation and enjoyment among the moun- 
tains or at the seashore. But the city has been so cool thus far dur- 
ing the summer that there has been no great trial of endurance in 
remaining here, and in fact considerable sympathy is expressed for 
persons who have been misled into dwelling in places wofully de- 
ficient in genial warmth. Change of scene, of course, may be con- 
sidered a compensation for the discomfort of such chilly resorts. 
Among the stay-at-homes is T. Russell Sullivan, who is hard at 
work on his charming magazine tales, of which his recent volume 
‘ Day and Night Stories,’ is such an attractive illustration. M. M. 
Ballou is another author who finds Boston the best place for sum- 
mer work, and he may be seen daily in the cool shades of the 
pr yeni Library or walking briskly among the streets and parks 
of the city. 

Francis Parkman, who makes his summer headquarters at his 
epee suburban estate on the banks of Jamaica Pond, is visiting 

is married daughter at the quaint old town of Newcastle, N. H. 
There, too, Barrett Wendell is spending the summer as usual, and 
Arlo Bates is enjoying his escape from the noise and dust of the 
city. Dr. Holmes, who gives us such refreshing draughts from his 
‘Teacups,’ is enlivening his old age with cheerful philosophy at 
Beverly Farms. Col. Higginson, who spent last summer at the 
seaside, is now passing the season among the hills, his home being 
at Dublin, N. H., which is overlooked by Emerson’s favorite moun- 
tain—the noble Monadnock. Dr. Parsons is enjoying seashore life 
at Scituate. Nahant, which is associated with the summer life of 
Longfellow, Prescott, Agassiz, and ‘Tom’ Appleton, attracts such 
representatives of our younger generation of story-writers as Robert 
Grant and John T. Wheelwright. In the quaint fishing town of 
Hull, which has become a prey to the summer boarder, John Boyle 
O’Reilly is at home in the picturesque stone house designed by his 
accomplished wife. Edwin Lassetter Bynner is at his pleasant 
suburban retreat—the Bussey Institute, Jamaica Plain. Nathan 
Haskell Dole leaves his pretty cottage near Franklin Park to pass 
August at Ogunquit, Me., one of the few beautiful places unspoiled 
by fashion. George Makepeace Towle is tempting the trout at 
Waterville, N. H., while his literary hook is busy with a course of 
lectures on ‘ The Era of Queen Elizabeth’ for the Lowell Institute 
next winter. Col. Theodore A. Dodge, who has lately returned from 
Europe, is at his picturesque estate ‘ The Rocks,’ in Brookline, en- 
gaged on his ‘ Hannibal.’ 

Dr. William Everett, who is so well known as an efficient edu- 
cator as well as an effective public speaker, has written a book for 
boys which will be brought out by Roberts Bros. in the autumn. 
It is entitled ‘Thine, Not Mine,’ and the author's experience with 
boys and interest in their play as well as work will ensure its inter- 
est and value. New editions of his two other books for boys— 
‘ Changing Base’ and ‘ Double Play,’—which have had an extensive 
sale and have been out of print for a number of years, will be pub- 
lished at the same time. Since these books were written Dr. Ever- 
ett has been Master of the well-known Adams Academy at Quin- 
cy, and has had opportunities of studying boyish character from a. 
different standpoint from that taken in those volumes, and this 
broadening of his experience is reflected in his forthcoming book, 
which is both entertaining and instructive. 

A volume of ‘ Poems,’ which the same firm will bring out in the 
autumn, is by the late Emily Dickinson, an intimate friend of 
Helen Hunt, who was a warm admirer of her poetry. She was a 
woman of vigorous intellect, and her verse demands and repays. 
careful study. Her cast of mind is analytical, and she sounds the 
depths of ore insight into the philosophy of things. One of her 
poems called ‘Success’ was written for that anonymous publica- 
tion ‘A Masque of Poets,’ and the August Scrzéner’s has another, 
entitled ‘Renunciation.’ The volume is edited by Col. Higginson, 
who contributes a preface to it. 

‘Lyrics for a Lute’ is the attractive title of a volume of some 
sixteen short poems, by Frank Dempster Sherman, which Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. will publish in the autumn. The author is welk 
known as a cheerful singer who touches subjects of popular in- 
terest, and readers of his verse in the magazines will glad to 
have these bright specimens of his imagination and fancy in book 
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form. His previous volume, ‘ Madrigals and Catches,’ had a very 
good sale. 

Another volume of poems which the same firm will bring out in 
the autumn is entitled ‘ Verses by the Way.’ Its author, Mrs. 
Mary E. Blake, a bright Irish woman, living in Boston, has a 
deal of poetic vigor, and the quiet thought and wholesome senti- 
ment embodied in her work stamp it as much above the average 
poetry of the day. Mrs. Blake’s national characteristic of fluency 
adds to the readableness of her verse. A previous volume of her 
poetry was published eight years ago. 

M. M. Ballou has made the latest phases of life in both conti- 
nents familiar to readers of his entertaining volumes, and his forth- 
coming book, ‘ Aztec Land,’ which is to be published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. in the autumn, will embody the results of his recent 
travels in Mexico. He has a keen eye for the practical as well as 
the picturesque in the scenes he describes, and his facts are care- 
fully collated. His criticisms of Prescott’s history in the present 
volume will attract attention, as they dispute the trustworthiness 
of the Spanish chronicles on which that writer relied. 

The Hon. Mellen Chamberlain, Librarian of the Boston Public 
Library, whose resignation does not take effect till October 1, is 
visiting his college classmate, ex-Governor Bell of New Hampshire, 
at Little Boat’s Head. 

This will be my last letter to THE CRITIC till the cool mid-Sep- 
tember days bring my vacation to an end. 


BOSTON, July 28, 1890. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 





The Lounger 


ON WEDNESDAY MORNING of last week, in accordance with a 
request received by telegraph the night before, a friend of Gen. 
Frémont’s appeared at The Century office and procured a likeness 
of Mrs, Frémont which had been borrowed by the art department 
for reproduction in one of the articles by the General and his wife 
describing his explorations and their life in California. The por- 
trait was a miniature on ivory, painted in Mrs. Frémont’s youth, at 
Richmond, Virginia. The artist was named Dodge—a pupil of 
‘the Englishman, Saunders, who painted all Virginia a little earlier.’ 
It was the widow’s desire that this memento should be placed upon 
the General’s breast, and buried with him ; and her wish was car- 
ried out, though the miniature was reclaimed from the office of 
The Century only an hour or two before the funeral took place. 





‘BLACK BEAUTY’ is having the same success in this country 
as in England. Within two months of its first appearance, 60,000 
copies were put upon the market. In England it has sold to the 
extent of more than 100,000 copies. The School Committee of 
Boston has adopted the book as supplementary reading in all the 
grammar schools of the Hub. Mrs. George Dickinson of the same 
city has sent $200 to the publishers, to aid in circulating this fas- 
cinating autobiography of a horse; and Mrs. Frederick W. Van- 
derbilt has distributed a hundred copies of it among the cabmen 
of Newport. The charge has been made against the Humane Edu- 
cation Association, that in selling this well printed book’ of 260 
pages at 25 cents, it sells it at a quarter of the price it ought to 

ring, and that it pays the English author nothing for her work. 
To this President Angell replies that Miss Sewell died shi@@tly after 
the appearance of ‘ Black Beauty’, that she was unmarried, and 
that the death of her mother, a widow. followed hard upon her own. 
So far as he knows, no one but the English publisher derives any 

rofit from the sale of the book. As for the price, it is made so low 

ecause, in the absence of International Copyright, a low price is 
the only means of preventing the book’s being undersold by pub- 
lishers who would issue it as a private speculation, and not for 
humanitarian purposes, if the Association charged more for it. An 
edition printed on thin paper is sold at 12 cents per copy. 





ONTEORA in the Catskills has been quite a literary headquarters 
thissummer. Mrs. Dodge, editor of St. Nicholas, has occupied 
her pretty cottage there for several weeks; Brander Matthews and 
Laurence Hutton have also been enjoying the mountain breezes, 
and now I hear that Mr. Howells and Mr. Warner are due for 
a visit to extend on into August. ‘ Onteora,’ an opera, the music 
by Gustave Heinrichs, the words by Mrs. M. B. Toland, was pro- 
duced at the Grand Opera House in Philadelphia this week. Mrs. 
Toland’s libretto is founded on a legend of the Catskills, and Mr. 
Heinrichs has made his music as aboriginal as an Indian war- 
dance. Whatever may be the success of ‘ Onteora,’ it is a step in 
the right direction. There is plenty of material in American history 
and tradition for the musician as well as for the poet. 





Mr. HUTTON, in his literary notes in the current Harper's, 
compares Mrs, Custer with her books commemorating her gallant 
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husband to Queen Victoria with her Albert memorials scattered 
broadcast over England, and the comparison is to the advantage of 
the former. Mrs. Custer seems more solicitous of giving the world 
a true picture of ‘the General’ than of recounting her own adven- 
tures. Mrs. Custer, by the way, is spending the summer at her 
cabin near the Delaware Water-Gap. There she lives from May 
till October, with an elderly lady companion, roughing it almost 
as much as when she lived on the plains. Her home is two 
miles from a lemon, but is near enough to a farm-houseé where but- 
ter, eggs, milk and chickens are to be had in abundance. Twice 
a day, mechanics going to their work at a factory in the nearest 
town stop at her door—in the morning to take her mail, and in the 
evening to bring it. Her cabin is rudely furnished—that is, its 
equipments mig t seem rude to you or me; but Mrs, Custer, who 
likes luxury inher city apartment, despises it in her woodland cabin. 
The first summer she spent in this retreat she lived the life of a 
hermit, but now the people who go to the Water-Gap and neigh- 
boring resorts have found her out, and her cabin isa point of at- 
traction for the summer visitors for miles around. She manages, 
however, to do a good deal of work there, and it was there that her 
last book, ‘ Following the Guidon,’ was written. 





DOES ANY editor ever reject his own contributions? The ques- 
tion seems specious ; but when we see the editors of one periodical 
contributing to another, we often wonder whether the editor had 
first rejected his own article, and then sent it elsewhere hoping 
to find the conductor of some other journal more lenient. It is a 
fact that some editors content themselves with editing their own 
publications, and offer their own writings elsewhere. Mr. Aldrich, 
for example, wrote very little for The Atlantic, while he was a 
frequent contributor to Harper's. When Prof. Sloane edited The 
New Princeton he contributed an article to The Century, while 
Mr. Gilder printed an essay in The New Princeton. Mr. Warner 
writes but little for the Hartford Courant nowadays. Mr. Godkin 
and Mr. White of The Evening Post and The Nation are frequent 
contributors to the monthlies ; and so are Dr. Lyman Abbott and 
Mr. H. W. Mabie of Zhe Christian Union. Mr. Bunner, who has. 
edited Puck for ten years, has hitherto published his short stories. 
in the magazines—perhaps the best of them, ‘Love in Old 
Cloathes,’ appeared in Zhe Century half a dozen years ago. But 
now, in the recent midsummer number of Puck, he has begun a 
series of tales under the general title of ‘Short Sixes : Stories to 
Read While the Candle Burns,’ which bid fair to be as successful 
as his earlier ventures in fiction. They have a humor and a con- 
densation suggesting Guy de Maupassant, while the color and feel- 
ing of Mr. Bunner’s tales is as American as those of Maupassant 
are French. 





THE POPULATION of New York is stated to be 1,513,501— 
figures that put it third in size amongst the cities of the world. 
It was thought that the Census of 1890 might show it to be stilk 
bigger; but 1,513,501 is big enough : indeed, I should be willing 
to have it an even million and a half, if I might select the odd 
13,000 to be dropped overboard. Nevertheless the new figures 
are microscopical in comparison with those drawn up by John 
Pintard, a New York merchant, in 1806. With the Census of 
1800 and that of 1805 before him, showing an incfease of 25 per 
cent. in the city’s population, the old gentleman estimated that in 
1890 we should, each of us, be one among 3,364,796 citizens. 
Making allowance, however, for ‘ war, pestilence and political con- 
vulsions,’ he yet considered that at the close of the century Pekin 
would be the only city more largely populated than New York. 





I AM BEGINNING to think that, although I have been ——— 
for a great many years, I am not ‘a born worker '—that is, when 
am in the country. If the day is as warm as some we have had 
lately, I say to myself: ‘It is too hot to work ; I will wait for a 
cool day.’ Thecool day comes; and I look out upon the trees glis- » 
tening in the sunlight after the storm of the night before, at the 
moss-embedded grass, at the hammock swaying in the breeze and 
the inviting bench under the spreading branches of the pines, and 
I say: ‘ It is too beautiful a day to work ; I will loaf and invite my 
soul,’ The temptation is great; and sometimes, I am ashamed to 
say, I yield to it. 





UNTIL I TRIED the experiment, I used to think that it was no 
wonder that literary men and women whose homes were in the 
country had so much time and so strong an inclination to write ; 
but while I love the country, it distracts me more than the town. 
Perhaps if I lived there all the year round, I would get hardened to 
its fascinatiens, and could keep my eyes on the page before me 
rather than upon the open window. How enviable are those 
who have only to lie under the trees and breathe in the pure life- 
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giving air in these beautiful summer days, without a thought of 
work to be done till they return to town ! 





GEORGE BANCROFT need fear no rival in the editor of the San 


_Jacinto Register. Knowing how effectively one may opeem to his- 


tory in discussing the questions of to-day, the editor of the Regzsfer, 
having to protest against the popular English practice of buying up 
profitable American industries, exclaims:—‘ From that day at New 
-Orleans, when “ Old Hickory ” thrashed Packingham, till the evacua- 
tion of New York, England never despaired of regaining posses- 
-sion of this country. Again it was tried in 1812, and was again a 
“failure. On the principlcs that “ peace hath its victories as well as 
war,” England has once more invaded America.’ San Jacinto seems 
*to be a good place to forget the facts of American history ; and 
the local air doesn’t help one much in remembering English poetry, 
~either. The Regéster is weak in both branches; and the Los 
Angeles 7rzbune reprints its editorial on ‘Modern Warfare’ with- 
-out correcting its slips. Still, California can boast a glorious climate. 
Even her editors can’t rob her of that. 





A WEEK AGO I said that whenever Mr. Carnegie saw a worthy 
“town, he had to give it something—usually a library. Since then he 
thas added another to his many benefactions in this kind, the town 
“of Ayr, Scotland, being the beneficiary this time. The proposed 
dibrary will cost $50,000. 





International Copyright 


THE PosTMASTER- GENERAL, in a communication ad- 
«dressed to the Postoffice Committee of the House, in reply 
to the publishers who appeared in opposition to the bill 
amaking the rate of postage on paper-covered books issued 
speriodically one cent for every two ounces (the rate now 
prescribed by law for all other paper-covered or bound 
*books), says, in conclusion :— 

A good deal of false sentiment has been indulged in by pub- 
“liishers and their advocates as to the beneficence of the Govern- 
ment in fostering the issue of cheap books. In the first place, 

age rates are not based on sentiment; and, secondly, other in- 
fluences have had immeasurably greater control over these things 
than statutes. The lightning press, the folding machine, the roll 
“instead of the sheet of paper for printing purposes, the more eco- 
momical packing and freighting of materials, the introduction of 
wood paper, the absence of an international copyright law, en- 
<abling publishers to reprint books without authorial expenses ; 
the increasing wealth of the country, bringing about increasing de- 
mands—all these have brought cheap literature into existence ; 
-and these, with further and perhaps more potent influences yet to 
-come, no matter what may be the rates of postage, will encourage 
at more and more, until the poorest man in the land can have his 
library, even if it be in ungilded covers, at a price which will not 
-seriously trench upon his other and less intellectual wants. 

The italics are ours, and the words so emphasized, taken 
ain connection with those which fo!low, indicate that Mr. 
‘Wanamaker is not seriously troubled by the prospect of 
Mnternational Copyright, the lack of which he declares to 
*be one of the causes that ‘more and more’ are to help the 
yoor man to fill his library with ‘ ungilded’ (though guilty) 
#tomes—including the Britannica reprint. But if the Govern- 
‘ment is not to be moved by sentimental considerations to 
wmake books cheap in one way (i.c., by low postage-rates), 
why should it seek to make them cheap in another (Z¢., by 
wefusing to grant copyright to foreign authors)? We do 
mot see why paper covered books should go through the 
mails as ‘ periodicals,’ but we had much rather their price 
should be kept down by that means than by not paying 
the men and women who write them for their work. More- 
over, International Copyright does not mean expensive books. 





The Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge has never used his vig- 
~Orous pen to better purpose than in his plea for international 
honesty in the August 4é/anfic—an article from which we 
wmake a single extract :— 

The world owes a greater debt to its writers of books, probably, 
than to any other men who have lived. In the noble words of Dr. 
_Johnson, are the men who ‘help us to enjoy life or teach us 

to endure it.’ It is an insult to the most generous people on earth 
sto suppose that they would grudge to the men and women who 
«minister to their amusement and their instruction, who comfort 
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them in the hour of sickness or weariness, with whom they have 
laughed and cried, and shuddered and rejoiced, the small percent- 
age which is awarded to the author upon each copy of his book. 

American people are more than ready to do this act of justice, 
and the trusts and combinations so much cried out against will be 
found, not on the side of the American author, but against him,— 
among the news companies and the publishers of cheap reprints, 
who stimulate and sustain the opposition made against Interna- 
tional Copyright in the name of the ple, and who cannot be 
convinced even of the truth of Dr. Franklin’s maxim, that honesty 
is the best policy, if nothing more. 

For the sake of the American author who is now robbed, for the 
sake of the foreign author who is now plundered, for the sake of 
that vast body o _— who read books in the United States, and 
upon whom we now force all the worst and cheapest stuff that the 
presses of the world pour forth, a bill for International Copyright 
ought to be passed. Most of all, it ought to be passed for the 
sake of the country’s honor and good name. It does not become 
the United States, holding high place in the forefront of the nations, 
to stand like a highway robber beside the pathway of civilization, 
and rob the foreign author of his property with one hand, while it 
deprives the American author of his rights with the other. 


The Atlanta (Georgia) session of the International Typo- 
graphical Union has adopted resolutions approving the In- 
ternational Copyright bill, and protesting against Mr. Pay- 
son’s amendment allowing the unlimited importation of 
foreign works copyrighted here. 





'Anglicisms and Americanisms 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Englishmen and Americans should cease gibing each other on 
account of national faults of speech, but frankly acknowledge the 
revelation of such faults and profit by it. These errors often come, 
in both countries, solely from habits of sympathy; we catch them 
one from another. So it is that many a cultured Englishman says 
‘dessay’ for daresay, and drops the sound of the final g. He 
will detect just as gross errors, arising from sympathy alone, in 
the educated American. He laughs at our frequent ‘ guessing’ 
when we mean thinking without an accompanying doubt ; and yet 
he persists in ‘fancying’ when no flight of fancy is dreamt of. 
We have some warrant for our custom, as Chaucer ‘guessed’ in 
this fashion, and so did Coleridge ; and whereas the modern Bible 
(Acts XII.) has it Peter ‘thought he saw a vision,’ in the Wycliff 
copy he ‘ guessed he saw a vision.’ 

t seems that there is good old English authority for Americans 
to reject the distinctively English pronunciation of the words either 
and neither. I was recently shown that in the Wycliff Bible of 
1380, in the Tyndale of 1534, in the Cranmer of 1539, and in the 
Geneva of 1557, the words in question are spelled ether and wether. 
Take St. John, Chap. XIII.: ‘Nether has this man sinned nor his 
parents.” 

Unquestionably the Englishman is right when he talks of our 
nasality being so common that it may be called a national trait. 
Surely mts and school-teachers should take more cognizance of 
the fact than they seem to. Itis far more important to talk with a 
pure quality of voice than to sing with it. 

SANTA MaRIA, CAL., July 7, 1890. 


—o-__ 


Guilielmus Rex 
(The Century] 
THE folk who lived in Shakespeare's day 
And saw that gentle figure pass 
By London Bridge,—his frequent way,— 
They little knew what man he was ! 


The pointed beard, the courteous mien, 
The equal port to high and low, 

All this they saw or might have seen— 
But not the light behind the brow ! 


The doublet’s modest gray or brown, 
The slender sword-hilt’s plain device, 
What sign had these for prince or clown? 
Few turned, or none, to scan him twice. 
Yet ’twas the king of England's kings ! 
The rest with all their pomps and trains 
Are moldered, half-remembered things— 
’Tis he alone that lives and reigns ! 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


JOHN MuRRAY. 
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. The Fine Arts 
The American Fine-Arts Society Building. 

EDWARD H. KENDALL, Chairman of the Site and Plans Com- 
mittee of the American Fine-Arts Society, and H. J. Hardenburgh, 
Secretary, have issued invitations to members of the Architectural 
League to compete for the Society’s new building. A jury of 
award, to choose three designs from the number submitted, will 
consist of President Chase of the Society of American Artists, 
President Sturgis of the Architectural League, President French of 
the Art Students’ League, President Butler of the American Fine- 
Arts Society, Chairman Marquand of the Board of Trustees of the 
Gift Fund of the American Fine-Arts Society, and Chairman Ken- 
dall of the Committee on Site and Plans. In case of disagreement 
or a tie vote, Richard M. Hunt will be added to the jury. A 
sketch plan of the building is to be furnished to the competitors, 
and the designs, to be submitted by Sept. 1, must be under cipher. 
A second competition will be arranged, to which the authors of 
the three selected designs are to be invited. The competitor 
whose design is the final choice will carry out the work of the 
rection of the building, being offered the regular commission for 
such work fixed by the schedule of charges of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. The sum of $200 will be paid to each of the 
authors of the other two designs. The jury of award in the second 
competition is to consist of the Presidents of the three codperating 
Societies already named. The proposed new building is to be so 
planned that the Society of American Artists shall have at least 
{750 square feet of floor space, the Architectural League at least 
2500, and the Art Students’ League at least 10,000. It is to cost 
$160,000 ard to be fire-proof. 





Art Notes 


The Speaker says that there is only too good ground for the 
tumors of Sir Coutts Lindsay's intention to close his picture-gal- 
ieries. The Grosvenor comprises a picture-gallery, a restaurant, a 
iibrary, and two clubs—the Gallery Club and the Grosvenor. The 
former meets in the galleries on Sundays during exhibition time, 
holds one or two large social receptions, and has been a great 
financial and social success. The latter is resident on the premises, 
and is a respectable proprietary club, not quite as exclusive. 
“Perhaps Sir Coutts does not thoroughly appreciate the fact that 
the picture-galleries are the razson détre of the place, and essen- 
tial to its success, while some other parts are not. At any rate, 
he has been tempted by an offer from the Grosvenor Club to hand 
the galleries over to that body for club purposes.’ 


—Reviewing the ‘ Correspondence of John Lothrop Motley’ in 
The Youth's Companion of July 24, Mr. Gladstone remarks that 
there were certainly other fields than that of -history ‘in which a 
man so richly and variously endowed as Mr. Motley might have 
excelled.’ He pronounces Motley’s account of the Apollo Bel- 
vedere ‘the most masterly judgment of this famous work which 
has ever met my eye.’ 

—According to the London Wor/d, the sum of $50,000 was 
subscribed by Sir Edward Guinness and the same amount by the 
Messrs. Rothschild toward the $275,000 paid for three pictures be- 
tonging to Lord Radnor at Longford Castle—the Holbein, the 
Velasquez, and the Moroni. When we mentioned these subscrip- 
= a while ago, the subscribers’ names had not been made 

nown. 





In the Matter of Dodson and Fogg, Gentlemen.* 


_ies advance-sheets of the August Cornhili, by arrangement with Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co.] 

THE fact is clear that, like the other famous litigant who instructed 
his advocate to abuse the plaintiff's attorney, Mr. Pickwick had no 
case. His friends —Wardle, Winkle and Tupman—all thought the 
plaintiff's claim well founded. Perker, his solicitor, said so in plain 
terms. The defendant’s only course, he said,t was ‘to cross-exam- 
ine the witnesses, trust to Snubbins’s eloquence, ¢hrow dust in the 
“yes of the judge and themselves on the jury.’ Even to humour 
an intractable client he refused to join in the defendant’s abuse of 
Messrs. Dodson and Fogg; they were, he said, ‘capital fellows.’ { 
it is not surprising, therefore, that Mr. Pickwick at one time at- 
tempted to take the case out of his hands. Itappears to have been 
suggested by a friend of the defendant, that an unscrupulous de- 


fence, obscurely indicated as being in the nature of an a/zdz, should © 


be set up. This was not done; but the servant, Weller, was actu- 
ally sent to the plaintiff ‘ to make,’ as Mr. Perker said, ‘ some offer 
of compromise.’§ The negotiation failed ; but this visit was the 


* Continued from Tue Critic of July 26, and concluded. 
+ IL. 40. tit. 39, = 
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real foundation of much of the abuse with which Mr, Pickwick af- 
terwards befouled his professional opponents. Sam, we are told, 
was sent with some money, ostensibly to pay rent, but, in fact, 
as one may suppose, with a quite different purpose. Whatever 
‘ offer of compromise ’ Weller made appears to have been declined, 
and the mission then assumed another character in Mr. Pickwick’s 
eyes. ‘ Mr. Weller,’ runs the history, ‘ recounted to his master such 
indications of the sharp practice of Dodson and Fogg as he had 
‘Contrived to pick up’ is excellent, indeed; 
it.is strange that Mr. Dickens allowed the phrase to pass unaltered. 

Looking at all the circumstances of the case—the uncontradicted 
mass of evidence in favor of the plaintiff, given by witnesses friendl 
to the defendant; the advantages which the defendant’s wealt 
gave him in securing the services of eminent advocates, the com- 
petence and impartiality of the tribunal, and the acquiescence in the 
result of a litigant who would have fought like a railway company 
had there been the least chance of success—it is easy to see that 
the litigation could have had no other result than the one which 
Mr. Pickwick narrates. To the lay mind it would, surely, appear 
rather to the credit of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg that they assisted 
a poor and friendless woman to assert her rights. The fact that 
Mrs. Bardell had a just claim disproves the first charge of mislead- 
ing the Court, and reduces the second from the offence of main- 
tenance to what is, at most, a somewhat unprofessional adoption of 
a just cause. But is it true, as alleged, that the solicitors agreed 
not to make any charges unless they got them out of the defendant ? 
Such an agreement would, of course, be illegal and void ; ¢ and the 
fact that when, Mr. Pickwick having made default in payment, 
Mrs. Bardell was sued for the costs, she set up no such agreement, 
is not conclusive. But it is clear that, if such a contract had ex- 
isted, she might advantageously have raised the point with a view 
to costs, and to call the attention of the Court to the unprofessional 
conduct of its officers. Not only did Mrs. Bardell, in fact, make no 
such defence, but she never even stated that the facts were as 
alleged. The man Weller did not venture to assert that he had 
any higher authority for his allegations than a Mrs. Cluppins, a 
neighbour of the plaintiff, who could have had no first-hand knowl- 
edge of the circumstance. Mrs. Bardell’s position, perhaps, sug- 
gested that the professional services of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg 
were prompted in part by charity. And this is their reward! When 
our critics complain that the quality of our mercy is strained, they 
might well remember that so are our charities misconstrued. Had the 
charge been true, it would have served Mr. Pickwick greatly to 
have proved it at the trial; yet he called no witness, and there was 
nothing given in evidence but a volunteered remark of Weller’s, to 
prove what must have immensely prejudiced the jury in his favour. 
Probably, no professional men are subjected to such close surveil- 
lance as solicitors; but the assailants of the memory of Messrs. 
Dodson and Fogg may be challenged to show that the attention of 
the Court, or any disciplinary authority, was ever called to their 
conduct in the matter. Mr. Pickwick records that they continued 
for years in large practice; and in the absence of anything higher 
than hearsay in the second degree, the charge may safely be dis- 
missed as frivolous. 

It was never doubted that Mr. Pickwick was perfectly able to 
discharge his debt to Mrs. Bardell, but he appears to have had no 
goods which could be taken in satisfaction of the bs ip ner A 
writ of ca. sa. was, therefore, issued, and the defendant elected to 
remain imprisoned for an indefinite period rather than pay what a 
jury of his country and his own class had declared to be justly 
due from him. He adhered to this decision for a considerable 
time, and Messrs. Dodson and Fogg were compelled to apply to 
their client to reimburse them their payments and remunerate them 
fer their services. She failed to do this, and process of civil exe- 
cution was issued against her. Mr. Pickwick’s friends, who were 
anxious for his health, seized the opportunity of appealing to his 
vanity to do what his sense of justice had been insufficient to ac- 
complish. Mr. Perker, his astute solicitor, was selected as most 
likely to shake his resolution. The speech that gentleman ad- 
dressed to his refractory client isa monument of adroitness. Until 
after the trial he had refused to join in the abuse of Messrs, Dod- 
son and Fogg: but now, to please his client, they were ‘ Freeman 
Court sharks,’ and ‘a couple of rascals’;{ and he even con- 
descended to make vague and ridiculous threats of indictments for 
conspiracy, the recollection of which must for years have caused 
him long and silent laughter. He represented that to enable Mrs. 
Bardell to obtain her release would be an act of benevolence on the 
part of her debtors; but even then he could not help telling. Mr. 
Pickwick that-he, the defendant, was ‘ solely, wholly, and entirely ’ 
responsible for the duration of her imprisonment, and that his 
resolution to remain in the Fleet would be attributed (truly enough). 


* I, s00, t See the 33 & 34 Vict., c. 28, s. 11. 
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’ to ‘sheer, dogged, wrong-headed, brutal obstinacy.’ When he had 
exhausted his powers of persuasion, an admirable piece of panto- 
mime was enacted to increase the effect. Mr. Winkle, one of the 
unwilling witnesses for the plaintiff, entered with his bride, asked 
pardon of Mr. Pickwick for being married, and flattered the old 
gentleman into the belief that his matrimonial felicity depended 
on Mr. Pickwick’s residing outside the prison. The inflexible reso- 
lution gave way; the good man rose to an unusual height of be- 
nevolence, consented to forgive the woman he had injured, to pay 
a small part of the debt he owed, and to obtain his liberty. 

One error of judgment Mr. Perker made in his appeal to his 
client. Mrs. Bardell was, of course, anxious to be released, and 
advantage was taken of this to force her to waive her claim to the 
damages the jury had awarded her, provided that the costs of the 
suit were paid. Mr. Perker produced a confession from her 
(strictly conditional on the payment of these costs) that ‘this 
business ’— of the action—‘ was from the first fomented and en- 
couraged and brought about "—not, be it observed, suggested or 
originated—‘ by these men Dodson and Fogg,’ and that she ‘deeply 
regretted having been the instrument of annoyance or injury ’ to 
Mr. Pickwick; and, further, that she begged his pardon. Mrs. 
Bardell was, no doubt, feeling sore at her arrest; but Mr. Perker 
probably protested too much when he said that this communica- 
tion was spontaneous. Mr. Pickwick attached no importance to 
the document, did not insert it in his memoirs, commented on the 
condition on which it was given, and observed, with unwonted 
irony, that it was ‘a valuable document indeed!’ What Mr. Pick- 
wick thought worthless as a vindication of his conduct, his 
critics need not too seriously discuss. 

It appears to be admitted that Messrs. Dodson and Fogg had 
always treated Mr. Pickwick personally with courtesy, and it is 
clear they showed no resentment of abusive and violent conduct 
towards themselves, which Mr. Pickwick’s own servant and advisers 
deprecated and deplored.* Had they entertained any vindictive 
feelings, they would certainly have insisted on the judgment- 
debtor’s remaining in prison till the costs were paid and the ordi- 
nary formalities of a discharge had been observed. In fact, they 
were not paid till long after Mr. Pickwick’s release, to which the 
solicitors consented immediately on receiving an undertaking that 
their claims should be satisfied. In later years Mr Pickwick ap- 
pears to have recalled the Bardell episode in his career with impa- 
tience; but his regret never led him to do justice to his opponents. 
He retired to the country, and, like another hero who made but a 
sorry figure before the judges, ‘’a babbled o’ green fields.’ But time 
did not assuage his hatred of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg; the 
soothing influence of the fields and the ‘Greyhound ’ at Dulwich 
failed to mitigate his animosity, and the solicitors still remain vic- 
tims of the unfair penitence of this retired Lothario. 

Mr. Pickwick, however, appears to have doubted whether his 
own fancied wrongs would be sufficient to establish any serious 
grievan ce against his opponents. He therefore repeated a story 
which he Gpthined by eavesdropping, or, in his own words, by 
‘listening to the murmured conversation’ of Messrs. Dodson and 
Fogg’s clerks.t Mr. Fogg, he says, refused a sum tendered him 
by a litigant in satisfaction of debt and costs, falsely alleging that 
furt her costs had been incurred by the filing of a declaration ; and 
that he filed the declaration after the tender was made in order to 

incur the costs he claimed. This would, of course, be fraudulent. 
But Mr. Pickwick does not record that he, who went to Ipswich 
and elsewhere, like a corpulent and belated Don Quixote, intent on 
righting wrongs which did not affect him, ever took any steps to 
expose the men he hated so deeply, or attempted to prove the 
charge he made. This, like most of his serious allegations, rests 
entirely on hearsay, and might be disregarded as the babble of a 
dissipated and disaffected clerk. But the story is, in fact, a mere 
cliché—one of the ‘good stories’ or common-form jests handed 
down from one generation to another, the blanks of which are 
from time to time filled in with the name of any person happening 
to be obnoxious to the speaker. Mr. Perker, or his clerk Lowten, 
could have told Mr. Pickwick a score of similar anecdotes. There 
is the story of the law-student whose answer to every question in 
his examination = was, ‘it all apy ;’ the story of another 
candidate who, being required to draw a common conveyance, 
sketched a hansom cab. There is the story of the examiner who, 
on being told that the first thing to be done in an action is to ‘get 
semething on account of costs,’ delightedly passed the student 
without further question. A dozen such Joe Millers may be heard 
any day in Chancery Lane; but, probably, it never occurred to any 
one but Mr. Pickwick to believe them. 

And this is all. Everything tending to support Mr. Pickwick’s 
charges has been recapitulated. It is upon this medley of incon- 
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clusive facts and unsupported assertions that Mr. Pickwick based 
his indictment of two honorable gentlemen. It says little for his 
readers’ sagacity that he should have obtained so general a con- 
currence in his views; it says as little for their chivalry that no 
one has attempted a defence of the men he assailed. e have 
constituted ourselves a Court of Appeal from our ancestors; we 
have undertaken to review all the judgments of history. Nero is a 
patriot with enlightened views on over-population ; Cromwell, the 
arch-traitor of our grandsires, is a saint ; the hand of the restorer 
has removed the blue beard with which some too uxorious wight 
had defaced the virile features of the eighth Henry. Yet Dodson 
and Fogg are still condemned without a hearing; the man whose 
conduct compares so ill with theirs is still accounted a hero. But 
we, at least, have recorded our protest, and may claim to have vin- 
dicated the accused. In doing so, we have been compelled to re- 
flect upon the character of Mr. Pickwick, and it may seem an un- 
gracious thing to recall the errors and follies of one who is now no 
more; for Mr. Pickwick has been dead these thirty years,* and is 
entitled to the exemption of the dead from adverse criticism. But 
the guilty must be condemned that the innocent may be absolved. 
And nct alone has Mr. Pickwick passed ‘beyond these voices’ ; 
the laurels have faded from the lofty brows of Dodson and Fogg ; 
Mrs. Bardell, the victor-victim, long since was laid upon death's 

urple altar ; the actions—or, rather, the action—of the just has 
ret ear only into the weed of calumny. Complete reparation 
is now impossible. A world which talks an infinite deal of nothing, 
has yet chosen the ungracious part of Antonio. It is as like to rail 
on us again. But the careful student will be of a different opinion. 
The man who, having carefully and critically re-read the ‘ Pickwick 
Papers,’ retains an unfavorable impression of Messrs. Dodson and 
Fogg, will have proved himself better able than Mr. Pickwick to 
resist conviction. 





Current Criticism 


DANTE AND BEATRICE.—And while I speak of ladies, I can- 
not pass over in silence a book written entirely by ladies and pub- 
lished a few days ago, ‘A Beatrice Portinari nel VI. Centenario- 
della sua Morte le Donne Italiane.’ Beatrice Portinari is no un- 
known name; she was the lovely young girl whom Dante immor- 
talized. The idea of celebrating her centenary occurred to Car- 
lotta Ferrari von Londi, a poetess. She proposed to celebrate it 
by the presentation of a bust of Beatrice to the Municipal Council 
of Florence, to be put in Santacroce, and by lectures and writings 
by ladies. The design has been much combatted by men-of-let- 
ters, and even by other literary ladies, especially by Olga Lodi. 
Carducci has been the most sturdy opponent. Was it quite cer- 
tain that Beatrice had existed (which, it may be said by way of 
parenthesis, it is impossible to doubt sincerely)? Was it she who 
inspired Dante’s muse? Where is her portrait? Why put her 
near Dante? These were the objections, and others of the same 
kind. But Carlotta Ferrari has won the day. The bust has been 
ec gg to Florence, and the book is printed—a most beautifub 

ook. And this ceremony has been also the occasion of many 
ladies giving lectures, which is a new phenomenon. 
time since a lady has spoken in public in Italy. More than one 
has succeeded pretty well. It is possible that the example of gen- 
tlemen has influenced them. For there has been an astonishing 
rage for lectures in Italy this year. There has not been a man of 
any reputation who has not been asked for several lectures, not on- 
ly in the largest, but even in the smallest towns in the country.— 
R. Bonghi, in The Atheneum. 


It is such a 





WHAT Two YEARS DID FOR AN ‘OHIO YANKEE.’—A long, 
lank Ohio Yankee, the son of a potter and himself a potter, went 
to Mr. [John Ward] Stimson a years ago. The first winter 
was hard scrabbling, but he earned second prize in the sculpture 
class. Then he went home saying: ‘I’m going hack in the belief 
that my services are worth more than they ever were to my em- 
ployers, and I’m going to ask them to raise my wages. With what 
I shall earn I’ll be back here to take another year’s training.’ His 
employers doubled his former wages, and he returned the second 
year bronzed and hardy and strong as a young hickory. That 
year he took the first prize. Some one heard of his success, and 
presently the Republican National Committee wrote asking him to 
go to Indianapolis to make a bust of Mr. Harrison, for then the 
campaign was just beginning. He was ten days at Mr. Harrison’s. 
‘house in Indianapolis, the candidate for the Presidency giving him 
daily sittings. e bust was on exhibition here throughout the 
campaign. After he had completed Harrison, Mr. Thurman sent 
for him to make a bust of him, and he did that with perfect satis- 


* He died in 1862. (See the obituary notice, ‘ The Death of Samuel Pickwick 
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faction also. Now this young man isin charge of large ornamental 
tile-works in the interior of New York State, which produce some 
of the best work in the country. Last Christmas he surprised Mr. 
Stimson with a visit at his home in Plainfield, N. J. The artist saw 
him from his window coming up the lane, waving his hat, with a 
handsome young woman walking beside him. As Mr. Stimson 
opened the door the strapping fellow sang out, ‘Here's my wife, 
a ; here’s my wife, Mr. Stimson, and here's a hundred dollars to 

elp along the Institute for Artist-Artisans. Three years ago I 
was a poor boy, making a miserable living toiling in the dirt. Now 
I have a good and a growing business and a wife and a home of 
my own, and I owe them all to you.’ It was a meeting of which 
teacher and student were equally and justly proud.—From a cir- 
cular of the Institute. 





BROWNING A LONDONER BORN AND BRED.—He was a Lon- 
doner born and bred. He was seldom absent from London dur- 
ing the season, and he was to be seen at most places of fashionable 
entertainment or resort. No Academy dinner, no private view, 
would have been complete without him, and till about ten years 
ago, when he began to find the atmosphere too trying, he was a 
regular attendant at the Monday Popular Concerts. There was no 
better talker or more genial companion in England, and to hear 
him tell a story was better than the play. He was intensely sociable, 
and went, as Henry Gréville said of the Duke of Wellington, to 
‘every lighted candle.” He was not in the habit of introducing 
literary topics, although his memory was remarkable, and his knowl- 
edge of the Elizabethan poets equal to Mr. Swinburne’s. It was 
almost startling to hear the easy flow of talk with which he en- 
thralled his hearers, and then to reflect that that ideal diner-out, 
with his never-failing stream of conversation, was almost the great- 
est_poet and subtlest thinker of his age. He avoided the topic of 
his own poetry, though he did not dislike—who does ?—an appro- 

riate quotation from himself. Mr. peat apart from his Ital- 
ian and anti-Austrian leanings, wasa strong Liberal, and supported 
all national movements, with one curious, though not uncommon, 
exception. No reader of his poetry need be told that Mr. Browning 
thoroughly knew and cordially enjoyed the Greek and Latin classics. 
He was not a great scholar as Conington and Munro were, or as 
Mr. Jebb and Mr. Nettleship are. He was rather one of those 
happy people who, as Macaulay put it, can read Plato with their 
feet on the fender. But in ‘ Aristophanes’ Apology’ he reached 
the high-water mark” of classical criticism, while his citation of 
Shakespeare as having justified the paradox of Socrates that the 
tragic and comic poet are the same, is genius pure and simple. 
Perhaps the sublimity to which he was capable of rising can best 
be illustrated by the lines to his dead wife in ‘The Ring and the 
Book,’ which begin— 

O lyric love, half angel and half bird, 
And all a wonder and a wild desire. 
But the noble epilogue to ‘ Asolando’ is the completest expression 
of his mind and work.—London Daily News. 





Notes 


MEssrs. DoDD, MEAD & Co. announce these new books for 
the fall:—‘A History of Modern Architecture,’ by James Fer- 
gusson, revised and brought down to date by Prof. Robert Kerr, 
of King’s College, London. (A supplementary volume on Modern 
Architecture in America, by Montgomery Schuyler, will appear in 
1891.) ‘A Memoir of Horace Walpole,’ by Austin Dobson, a lim- 
ited édztion de luxe, printed at the DeVinne Press from type, on 
hand-made linen and Japan paper, and including among its illus- 
trations eleven a by Percy Moran. ‘The Devil's Picture 
Books : A History of Playing Cards,’ by M. K. Van Rensselaer, with 
full-page plates in color, and numerous illustrations in black and 
white. ‘The Sun Dial,’ a poem by Austin Dobson, with many de- 
signs reproduced in photogravure, and with pen-and-ink drawings 
by George Wharton Edwards. ‘A Marriage for Love,’ by Ludovic 

alévy, an édttion de luxe, with full-page illustrations, reproduced 
in photogravure, by Wilson de Meza. ‘The Haunted Pool’ (‘La 
Mare au Diable’), from the French of George Sand, by Frank H. 
Potter, with etchings by Rudeaux. In the series of Makers of 
America, the first volume will ‘be ‘Alexander Hamilton,’ by Prof. 
William G. Sumner of Yale, the next following being ‘ George and 
Cecilius Calvert,’ by Wm. Hand Bowne; ‘ Peter Stuyvesant,’ by 
Bayard Tuckerman; ‘Robert Morris,’ by Prof. Sumner ; ‘ James 
Edward acres nd = Henry Bruce; and ‘ Father Juniper Serra 
and the Franciscan Missions in California,’ by Dr. John Gilmary 


Shea. In the series of Great Explorers and Explorations, the next 
volume will be ‘ Mungo Park and the Niger,’ by Joseph Thomson, 
author of ‘ Through Masai Land.’ ‘Ardis Claverden,’ by Frank R. 
Stockton, a novel whose scenes are laid partly in the South and 
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partly in New York, and in which is introduced ‘a type of English 
character which has not yet been used in fiction. ‘ Friend Olivia’ 
and ‘ The Household of McNeil: A Story of the Scotch Highlands,’ 
both by Amelia E. Barr, ‘ The Gallant Lords of Bois Dorée,’ from 
the French of George Sand by Steven Clovis. ‘The Delight 
Makers,’ a novel of Pueblo Indian life by Adolf F. Bandelier, which 
Mr. Francis Parkman calls ‘ by far the best picture of life in the 
Pueblos of New Mexico that has ever been made public.’ ‘The 
Jew: A Novel,’ by Joseph Ignatius Kraszewski, translated from 
the Polish by Linda de Kowalewska. ‘The Doctor's Dilemma,’ 
by Hesba Stretton. The Giunta Series, intended to include the 
classics of literature in every department, will begin with Dobson’s 
‘Four Frenchwomen,’ and continue with Reade’s ‘ Christie John- 
stone’ and ‘ Peg Woffington,’ and ‘The Journal of Maurice de 
Guérin,’ translated by Miss Jessie Frothingham. Their other new 
books are ‘ Désirée, Queen of Sweden and Norway,’ from the 
French of Baron Hochschild by Mrs. M. Carey. ‘My Study Fire,’ 
essays by Hamilton Wright Mabie, of The Christian Union ; ‘Our 
Mother Tongue,’ by Theodore H. Mead ; ‘ Battlefields and Camp- 
fires,’ a sequel to ‘Battlefields of ’61,’ by Willis J. Abbot; ‘Ma- 
roussia: A Maid of Ukraine,’ from the French of P. T. Stahl; 
* Wanneta the Sioux,’ by Warren K. Moorehead ; ‘ The Silver Caves,’ 
by Ernest Ingersoll; and a new volume in Martha Finley's Elsie 
Series. 

—Messrs. Macmillan will issue early this month a reprint from 
the Collected Works of Edward Fitzgerald (1889) of his famous 
version of the ‘ Rubaiyat’ of Omar Khayyam, which is practically 
unobtainable, except in those three volumes. On the verso of the 
title-page will be given a brief bibliography. 

—Dr. W. J. Rolfe sails for Europe to-day (Saturday) on the Pa- 
vonia, and expects to be away from home for two months. 


—Mr. Whittier’s poem, ‘ Haverhill : 1640-1890,’ as printed in the 
current A¢/anizc, contains two more stanzas than the version given 
in these columns on July 19. 

—To ‘C. T. W. H.’ of Elisworth, Maine, it seems ‘ ungallant’ to 
compose our Academy ‘entirely of man-kind ’; he accordingly sug- 
gests that ‘if none of these “Immortals” will resign their crowns 
in favor of certain of our American literary sisterhood, ‘ we should 
open the polls again for the election by our readers’ of “ Forty Jm- 
mortelles.”’ At the same time, one of the nine newly elected 
‘Immortals’ writes to us:—‘ Your Academy ought to include 
women, and I will gladly resign my place in it to one of the fair 
writers who have a much better claim to it.’ Here is a hint for 
— the journals specially devoted to the interests of woman- 
kind. 

—‘ The History of Pickwick,’ which Percy Fitzgerald is prepar- 
ing, will present various interesting notes on the topography, old 
illustrations, bibliography, etc., of the novel. 

—Mr. Rudolph Lehmann’s gift to the National Portrait Gallery of 
his portrait of Robert Browning, painted in 1879, has aroused some- 
thing like enthusiasm among the Trustees, who waived in its favor 
the rule excluding portraits of men who have not been dead ten 
years. 

—Messrs. Scribner have obtained from the Supreme Court a 
perpetual injunction restraining Solomon Zickel from publishing in 
the United States a German version of ‘ In Darkest Africa.’ 

—The concluding volumes of Mr. Lecky’s ‘England in the 
Eighteenth Century,’ promised for October, deal principally with 
aco affairs culminating in the revolt of 1798 and the Act of 

nion. 


—Apropos of THE CRITIC’S entrance upon the last half of its 
tenth year, the Zzmes remarks that ‘the success of this periodical 
must be put down as the legitimate result of hard work and good 
sense’; and the Morning Journal pronounces it ‘ without a peer 
among American literary weeklies’; while the Brooklyn Zzmes 
gives the paper this encouraging pat upon the back :— 

It is clear enough now why it should combine vivacity and vigor, 
why it should have maintained from the outset of its somewhat surpris- 
ing journalistic career so much freshness and candor with perfect dig- 
nity and poise. THE Critic has had exceptional opportunities for 
being dull, if not tame. Make a person or a journal an authority, and 
you weight them with a responsibility that tempts pedantic caution and 
critical monotony. But THe Critic has never yielded to these tempta- 
tions. : 

—The Atheneum chronicles the discovery of a large mass of 
De Quincey’s correspondence, which throws new light, it is said, 
on his character and career, and Mr. Heinemann is preparing to 
bring it out in two volumes before long, edited by Dr. Japp.. There 
are letters from — and Wordsworth and many others of 
his contemporaries, and some from Charlotte Bronté, the first, 
signed ‘Currer Bell,’ accompanying a presentation copy of the 
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poems of the three sisters, of which the publishers tell her, she 
says, only two copies have been sold. The correspondence shows 
that De Quincey’s claims to be on familiar terms with men of 
rank of his time were not fictions of a vain imagination, and that 
the ‘De,’ for which he was quizzed, appears to have been his 
mother’s doing. The manuscripts of ‘ The Dark Interpreter’ and 
‘ The Spectre of the Brocken,’ supposed to have been burnt, have 
also turned up. In all, five of the lost papers have been recov- 
ered, and will be published in course of time, along with a list now 
discovered of the intended thirty-two papers that were to have 
formed the complete work. 


—Castelar is writing a Life of Jesus, and like Renan will visit 
Palestine. The work will be descriptive rather than critical. He 
is also busy on a history of Spain. 

—The Academy of last Saturday gave five columns of high 

raise to ‘ The Influence of Sea Power on History,’ by Capt. Mahan, 

.S.N. Elsewhere abroad the work is said to be receiving ex- 
ceptionally cordial notice. 


—At the unveiling of a bust of Sidney Lanier in the Public 
Library at Macon, Georgia, on the evening of Oct. 17, Judge 
Bleckley of the Georgia Supreme Court will deliver an address and 
a poem will be read by William H. Hayne. 

—The poets in the April Magaziue of Poetry are- many and of 
all kinds, from Browning down to John Brayshaw Kaye; the por- 
traits—they are of only one kind, and not a very good one. The 
interesting feature of this number is the appearance of eighteen out 
of three hundred and seventy sonnets, written by somebody, any- 
body, and everybody, in competition for Mr. Moulton’s generous 

rizes of $50, $30, and $20. The respective winners are a Miss 
Woods of Soman, Cal., a Miss Spencer of Catskill, N. Y., and 
a Mr. Cowdin of Brooklyn. . Mr. Aubrey De Vere and Mr. C, P. 
Cranch are among the remaining three hundred and sixty-seven. 


—Miss Alice Foxall, a student of University College, Cardiff, 
resident at Aberdare Hall, has been placed second on the list of 
succesful candidates for the A.M. degree in Philosophy of the Lon- 
don University. She entered the University College at Cardiff in 
1887, and in 1888 tcok the A.B. degree of the London University. 


—‘Two Modern Women,’ a novel by Kate Gannett Wells, is 
announced by Messrs. Lippincott. Miss Katharine Woods, the 
author of ‘ Metzerott, Shoemaker,’ has written a new story entitled 
‘ The Mark of the Beast.’ 


— The Independent of July 31 contains a brief paper by Miss 
Elaine Goodale on the first Indian Teachers’ Institute lately held 
under her supervision. 

—From January to June, inclusive, the library at the People’s 
Palace, London, was used by 204,647 persons, and the issue of 
books amounted to 35,558. On Sundays 27,228 persons availed 
themselves of the privileges of the library and reading-room. 


—The No Name Magazine announces an unpublished love 

y by a brother of E. A. Poe; also an attack on Mr. Stoddard, 
y Lafcadio Hearn. 

—A new and pleasing profession for the imaginative, or for men 
‘having knowledge of adventures,’ is suggested by an advertise- 
ment in Zhe Athenaeum. ‘Experienced writers of fiction (ladies 
especially) may be supplied with new materials of an exciting and 
romantic character.’ Here is an opening, says a writer in the 
Daily News, for ‘ persons who have seen the world, or who, while 
they possess unbcunded fancy, are too indolent or too unskilled to 
write. They have only to sell their facts or fancies, which may be 
purchased by authors, especially ladies, whose own imagination or 
experience is limited.’ 

—The first prize offered for a story by the McClure syndicate 
has been won by Flora Haines Loughead, of San Francisco, au- 
thor of a story called ‘ The Man who Was Guilty,’ which appeared 
a few years ago. 

—A ‘Lexical Concordance’ to Shelley, by Mr. F. S. Ellis, has 
been taken up by Mr. Quaritch. ‘By a curious piece of irony,’ 
says The Pall Mail Gazette, ‘this tribute to the greatness of the 
expelled Oxford undergraduate of 1811 is to be printed at the Uni- 
versity Press.’ It is intended to publish it on the hundredth anni- 
versary of the poet’s birth (August 4, 1892). 

— The Rev. Robert Laird Collier, a popular writer and lecturer, 
died at his country home, near Salisbury, Maryland, on Saturda' 
last. He had received a stroke of paralysis on Friday. Mr. Col- 
lier was born in Salisbury on August 7, 1837, and was at first a 
Methodist and afterwards a Unitarian preacher. For about two 
years he had lived near Salisbury, and ™ preparing for the Gov- 
ernment some labor statistics gathered in Europe under the Cleve- 


land Administration. His published works include ‘ Every-Day 
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_poem called ‘A Sigh’ [the inquirer called it ‘A 
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Subjects in Sunday Sermons ’ (1869), ‘ Meditations on the Essence’ 
of Christianity ’ (1876) and ‘ English Home Life’ (1885). 

—Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish immediately the first 
volume of Prof. Alfred Marshall’s treatise on the ‘Principles of 
Economics '—an attempt to present a modern version of old doc- 
trines with the aid of the new work, and with reference to the new 
problems of the age. 


The Free Parliament 


[All communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question for con- 
venience of reference.| 

. QUESTIONS 

1557.—You speak of Lafcadio Hearn as ‘a descendant of French- 
men.’ A short time ago we were told that Mr. Hearn ‘ was born in 
Santa Maura, one of the Ionian islands, in 1858, his mother beinga . 
native Greek woman and his father an English army surgeon. 


GRAND RApPipDs, MICH. W. M. P. 
[The reviewer was wrong: Mr. Hearn’s father was of Irish descent. ] 





1558.—1. What poet speaks of the burghers turning out in the 
morning with sleep in their eyes—or some such expression? 2. In what 
Atlantic Monthly did an.article entitled ‘ The Unclassified Philosopher ” 
appear? 3. Who is Francis Jaycox? 4. How could Mr. Pickle’s 
maiden sister, in Smollett, be introduced in the book as Mrs. Grizzle ? 

DETROIT, MICH. Ii. W. AL 





ANSWERS 
1498.—Some one inquired, months ago, the authorship of a little 
Rose ’], one stanza of 
which was quoted and attributed to Bryant. On looking over some old 
Harper's Magazines to-day, I found the poem as first published (Nov. 
1870), the author being Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


Los ANGELES, CAL. M. D. L. 





1536.—The prize for the best quatrain on Poetry ($50) was offered 
by Zhe Magazine of Poetry, Buffalo, N. Y., and was won by Charles 
Markham of San José, Cal. It reads thus :— 
She comes like the husht beauty of the night, 
But sees too deep for laughter ; 
Her touch is a vibration and a light 
From worlds before and after. 


CHICAGO, ILL. M. D. F. 





1548.—Phillips’s eulogy of Washington is given on page 204 of 
McGaffey’s ‘ New Eclectic Speaker.’ 


CoLumsvs, O. 
[93 cents, Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.] 


V. BL. 





1554.—The lines quoted form the penultimate stanza of the untitled 
and undated piece by Arthur Hugh Clough, beginning, 
What we, when face to face we see 
The Father of our souls, shall be. 
SouTH BETHLEHEM, Pa. F, M. B, 
[‘ D. M. H.’ of this city writes that the title is ‘ Through a Glass Dark- 
ly’; and that if ‘F. E.W.’ desires it, and will address him in care of 
this office, he will send him a copy of Clough’s poem. ] 








Publications Received 


Recript of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no addressis 
given the publication is issued in New York.) 

Archibald, G. The Summerville Prize. 800..0.00..26) csseeeeesenees Hunt & Eaton.. 
les Wis: Die eee MO. ooo es edsicsspecccce Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Beet, J. A. Credentials of the Gospel. $1. ..- ssesee.sceeeseeeeee- Hunt & Eaton. 
Crooker, J. H. D.fferent New Testament Views of Jesus. , 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: J. H. Crookes; 
Day, A. Daphnis and Chloe............. ...-.- sgcecceececece London: David Nutt. 
Deems. C, F. Chips and Chunks for Every Fireside.. .....++....... Hunt & Eaton.. 
Fairfield, A. H. - Starting Points. $1........ .....--00+ ees Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
Hardy, Geo. E. What 1 Our Children Read? Read before New York 
. State Teachers’ Ass’n. 
Holmes, R.S. Sunday-School Science. 20€..........ssssees-seeeees Hunt & Eaton 
Hughes, H. P. The Atheist Shoemaker. 40€.........4+..ssseeseee: Hunt & Eaton.. 
Krehbiel, H. E. Review of N. Y. Musical + 1889-90.... Novello, Ewer & Co. 
Loti, P.Rarahu. Tr. by Clara Bell....... ...... Phen gen S. Gottsberger & 
Monk (A). The Preachers. Minerva Pub. Co. 


Montgomery, D. H. Facts of American History. $1.10. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Price A tad Epworth League Workers. Tglareeaccnarege enn sasases Hunt & Eaton. 
Stack , Baroness. Life of Carmen Sylva. Tr. by Baroness Deichmann. 

; London: K Paul & Co.. 

Tales zad Legends from the Land of the Tar’, by Miss Hodgetts, S176. 
an t e Tzar. Tr. iss . $r.7 

Cc. E. Mesail & Co. 

& Tayler Co. 

Hunt & Eaton. 





C.J. Talks with Ralph Sg aa $1.25... 
BS INES +0 0b conseckstecetees 


Ww 
Young, E.R. By Canoe and Dog Train 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE SAUVEUR SUMMER COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. : 
(Removed from Amherst, Massachusetts, and Oswego, New York, to BURLINGTON, VT.) 
FIFTEENTH SESSION. JULY gTH TO AUGUST IQTH. 
For Boarp anp Rooms Apprgss Miss H. L. Burartr, Burtincton, Vr. 
“The Sauveur Summer School of Languages has come to be a recognized factor in the educational work of 
this country.”—Tue Critic, For catalogues of the School, and circulars of Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works, 


Address, 


Dr. L. Sauveur, Copety Terrace, Roxsury. Boston, Mass. 





Vermont Academy. 
ONE or THE BEST IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Reem ed in every oiem - os Set... A 
thor reparation. First-c ties in English. 
Buildin Pew, and attractive. Laboratories, 
Gy: ium, and all facilities. Able teachers. Terms 
moderate. Address VERMONT ACADEMY, SAX- 
TONS RIVER, VT. 


WASHINGTON and LEE 
_ UNIVERSITY, Lexington, Va. 





G. W.C. LEE, President. 





AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL 


Of Langua 
matics an 


s, Art, Science, Literature, Mathe- 
Physical Training. 


Fourteenth 


Session at Amherst College, July 7 to August 8. 
For programme address Prof. W. L. Mon- 


TAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 





PIERCE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
CoLLece City, CALIFORNIA. 
A First-Class School for Ladies and Gentleman. 


Able Faculty; Temperance Town : 


Healthy Locati 


and Degrees. Address, 


Pleasant Climate, 


ion ; Reasonable Terms ; Several Courses 
J. C. KEITH, Prest. 








BOOKS: OLD AND RARE. 





LEGGAT BROS.’ 
Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
BOOKS, RARE 


MILLION curious é current, 


LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHT. 
LIBRARIES FURNISHED CHEAPER THAN 
ANY BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
Mammoth Catalogue furnished upon application. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
8:1 CHAMBERS ST., ~ - NEW YORK, 
Third door west of City Hall Park. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
12 East FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YorRK,. 
(West of Uniun Square ) 
DEALER IN VALUABLE OLD anp NEW 


BOOKS. 


Priced Catalogues issued from time to time, 
Sent gratis to any address. 


Rare & Standard Second-Hand Books. 








Walter R. Benjamin, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 


_30 WEST 23D St., NEw York City. 





DUPRAT & CO., 


Importers of Fine Books, 


349 5TH AVENUE, NEw York, 





—with other 


A. R. Darrow, 40 


I P H IG E N I gg tn op ee 
ms; a beautiful book. Sold only by the 


author, Send fifty cents, a = or om . ¥ 
iagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


A SPECIALTY. 
Reliable House-- 
hold Linens, Pure: 
Linen Handker- 
chiefs. A cata— 
logue for the ask- 
ing. James McCutcneon & 
Co., “THe Linen Store.” 
64 West 23rd St., New York. 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co.,. 


Merchant 
Tatlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 











All the latest London fabrics regu-- 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 





Bank & Orrice. 
FITTINGs, 
Fine Brass Work. 
Spsciat Dzsicns ow: 
APPLICATION. 
A. H. Andrews & Co. . 
195 Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 
Andrews M f'gCo.. 
76 Firrn Ave., N.Y. 












Nassau Street, New Yerk 


No 
= English Poetry, Old English 


JOHN PIERCE 


- Modern Poetry. 
Literature. First 


merican Editions. Autographs. Out of the way Book. 





- New York City. 


Back numbers of Harper, Century, and Scribner, 
ro cents each. Other periodicals at equally low rates, 
Send for a catalogue. A.S. CLarK, 34 + 


ark Row. 











Books Purcuasep For CasH. CaTaLocGuzs IssuzD. rs ‘arite to He WILLIAMS, gy Wort sors 
E. W. Jounson, 1336 Broadway. N. Y. City. street, N.Y. ST. NICHOLAS a specialty. 
The Critic in Covers: With the current 


volume 


(July-Dec.) The Critic 


complete its tenth year. 


The bound volume just issued (Jan.—June, 1890) contains 328 pages of 
choice reading-matter, including notices of 633 new books, and all the current 
news of the English-speaking literary world. 

A new and strong department—that of “ Shakespeariana,” 
the distinguished Shakespearian scholar, Dr. W. J. Rolfe, of Cambridge, Mass.— 
has been added since the last previous volume was issued, and its effect has 
been felt already in the increased and increasing popularity of the paper. 

Browning, Ibsen and International Copyright— these have been the 
“ burning questions ” of the past six months, and they have received exhaustive 


treatment in these columns. 


will 


conducted by 


For the rest, the fortnightly London Letter of the 


popular English novelist, Mrs. L. B. Walford ; Mr. Alexander Young’s weekly 

budget of interesting notes from Boston ; and the department headed “ The 

Lounger,” have been maintained on the plane reached in previous volumes. 
Tue Critic is the only American literary weekly that has succeeded. 





Bound volumes of the new series of Tue Critic, in maroon 
colored cloth covers, lettered in gilt, delivered post-paid to any 


address on receipt of $2.50. 








Tue Critic Co., 52 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 





Invested to yield a pres-- 
ent income of from 6 per~ 
cent te 8 per cent with. 
one half the profits. 


MONEY | 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


Wau. H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent of the 
WInnkr INVESTMENT Co. 
50 State Street, Boston, 
Mass. 




















Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Masa 


A Binper : Designed for the use of ~ 
those who desire to preserve the cur- 
rent issues of THE CRITIC will be sent - 
to any address on receipt of seventy- 
five cents. Address, THe Critic 52- 
Lafayette Place, New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Bs. In ite Perfection ! 
SS C(INSTANTANEOUS.) 

k NEW STUDIO. 

» NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


FPACHBROS.. 


935 "Naw vorx.. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





CHERMERHORN’S Tracuens’ fosmcr. 
Oldest and > in U. S. 


*Deotinhen "8 
9 Rasr agra Stuner, HY 








CONNECTICUT. 





Connecticut, Woodside, Hartford. 
OME AND COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sixteenth year. 


Sept. 17, 
Princ a ty gs te Smita. 
rae: Prin. .. Mrs. R. M. LatHrop 





PACK Se HALL St SCHOOL. A f and pre 

atory school for boys; highest references eon 

parents a from mem of the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas. G. Bartvatt, A.M., Principal. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave. 


HE ELDERAGE. Famity ScHoot ror Younc 
Lapies ty located in the suburbs of the 
city. e Misses Baxcs, Principals. 








Connecticut, New Haven, West End Institute. 
RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Lapigs. Institute Course of Study and oor 
urse, Admits to either Smit 
Vassar, or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





New Hampshire, Hanover. 
HANDL R Schoo or SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 
Hanover, ddress the President, or 
f. E. RN RucGuss. 








NEW JERSEY. 





New Jersey, Deckertown, Sussex Co. 


EELEY’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Lim- 
ited to twenty. — —— Thorough in- 


struction. Pre 
W.H. Sancey, Aa Principal. 


New Jersey, Englewood. | 
a SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Reopens 
24th. Preparation for college a specialty. 
Purils 4 admitted to Vassar, Wellesley, pny Smith 
on our certificate. ADALINE W. STERUING, CAROLINE 
M. Gerrisu, A.B 








oes of ae Stevens ecm oo of Technology, Ho- 
en, N. t. 17, 1890 _ 
prepared for Schools of Schone and 1 "Bottege Mages. Pre- 
paratory Class $75 perannum. All other C $150 
per annum. 


New . Hoboken. 
Syed "The Academic Depest- 





Connecticut, New Milford, Litchfield Co. 
46 WNGLESIDE,” MISS HELEN H. BLAKE, 
PrincipaL. Thorough instruction in English. 
French and German ,Music and Art. Terms: 


Coleen beanie, $4 re, We Fall term begins Sept. 17, 180. 


Connecticu' 
Iss BAIRD'S INSTITUTE. A Home School 
ee Girls and Young Ladies, Number 
ng, pupils nee : Sm gy etl ad. 
7 : usic, Art, and es. Gym 
Pleasant grounds. Healthful los eesshen, Pupils 
Coneded through the: the Summer months, Board, Washing, 
and Tuition in the English branches, $300 per scholastic 
year. Send for circular. 


Connecticut, Hillside, Norwalk. 
RS. MEADS SCHOOL for Girls and Young 
— re-o October 2, 1890. Coll Pre- 
Diet he rtment fits lhe any wey 
+ “course iterature 
Ss ene prpaqment, are 
saee <7 tone oie 


a 











Connecticu 
Iss AIKEN'S | SCHOOL FORGIRLS. Estab- 
lished in 1855 res for coll travel 
and home. e me! od t by which.the snental 
faculties are educated will be found in the second edition 
of Miss Aiken’s pamphlet on ‘* Concentrated Attention,” 
oN for sale at Brentano’s, 5 Union Square, New 





* Connecticu ford. 
OSEMARY 1 MAL SOtA Lee AND DAY 
acts at pak FOR YOURS 28a incipals--Mise 
and preparatory courses. Principals—Miss 
Lansinc and Miss Rovre REEs. brag Term 
boxing October 2. For Catalogues address Rosemary 





Co., W: 


Connecticut, Litchfield » hington. 
HE GUNNERY. A Family School for thirty 
(30) Boys. . 


Address, . 
J. C. Brinsmapg, Principal. 


= _ 








MARYLAND. 


SR eas. rorst Session commence, 


ents and Four 
Fs srs op uildings hea oe by steam. 
> moderate. F 


or catalogues, address the Presidents 
Bw Feu, -,» Ph.D. 








New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Will re- 
open Sept. 24th. Students prepared for College. 





New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
R SCHOOL. Boarding School for Ross, and 
Young Men. Prepares for the best Colleges, 
Scientific Schools or Business. 
E. H. COOK, A.M., Ph.D., Head Mester. 





New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE. aust year be- 
gins — t. 17th, 1890. Both sexes. Prepares for 
any Coll lege, Teaching, Nas oe a French,jGer- 
man, Music, Art, Military K. Trask, Prin. 








NEW YORK. 





New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 


se COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 

ree Full Courses of mer me Location beau- 

Gful a and healthful. A refined Christian Home. 

New Building —— pom Seamer. Session begins 
Sept. 10, 1890. 


E'S. ——i D.D., President. 





New York, Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia Heights. 
HE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Will reopen October 1st, 1890. 


New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
G en HILL SCHOOL. A preparatory . 


for boys. Sixth year ins September = 24. 50 
perannum. Joxun M M Caces A.M., 4. 845 








Newburgh, N.Y. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S 
} SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
to The twenty-fifth year will begin September 25, 
x 





New York, 1961 Madison Ave., near rasth St. 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesly and other colleges. Pri- 
mary Departments. ive advanced Courses. 
aecmane Oct. rst. Miss Norra and Miss Barnes, 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massachusetts, Amherst. 
RS. R. G. WILLIAMS’ : cape pod FAMILY 








School, for a limited number of yoy ladies, 
with Bona sisters when i uperior 
advantages in all 2 om $350. 
E CAM Dee ScHiooL AND MARGA- 
T's po bi MBRIDGE HALL. 
Elective Courses f irls,' Home 
cultivation. Building and furni- 


Applicants ‘nt ate over 
Mr. ‘Aaraun Guman, Cambridge, Mass. 


Massachusetts, Springfield. 
OME AND DAY 5 FOR GIRLS. 
“Tus Eims.” Mi 
tificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith, 
Quincy Method for Children. 








VESLEYAN ACADEM ee snd anc sh he Det 


in. ad- 
canguathaeees thitoe ik for Fall 
catalogu 


Say Seaning Ans. 27- Send for e to Rev. 








SOUCATEONAL.. 


New York City. 4 East 58th 
= beg oa "s SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 








ew York Ci W. 71s 
FEST END HOOL. Collegiate, Junior, aid 
Primary ‘heueeen ilitary Drill and 
mnasium. 


CuEsTER Domne 2 A.M., Principal. 


New York Cit uy East 68t 
has 2 MISSES’ WREAKS BOARDING AND 
Schoo, For Younc 1ZS AND CHILD- 
REN, with lor er eg re-opens Oct. 1st. 








Circulars sent on a 
hkeepsie, 
ON WALL. ” A Girls’ Boarding and Day 
. SAMUEL 


vch ool. id Circulars b 
Ane heme 


New York, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson 
ISS BULKLtY’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR mead will re-open Wed- 
nesday, Sept. r7th, 


OHIO. 














Ohio. Painesville 

—_— — SEMINARY. Course of study liberal 
and th a h. Excellent acvan es ia Natural 
sip Science usic and Art. Miss Mary Evans, 





3 io, Columbus, 15 East Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL for Youss Ladies, 151 E. Broad St., 
Columbus, O advan yen pe 
Literature, Music, 2? ome and Social Culture. Fall 
term begias Sept. asth, 1890. New School Building. 


Ohio, Oxford. 
XFORD (0. ) Coie for Young Ladies. Famous 
Classical and Finishing School. 22 teachers. 
180 students. The A/ma Mater of Mrs. Presi- 
dent Harrison. Conservatory of Music and Art, 
—— vacation parties. Rev. Fava Wacxenr. Presi- 
ent. 











PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania, Bustleton, near Philadelphia. 

T. LUKE’S SCHOOL. A highclassschool. Ex- 
ceptionally healthful location. Delightful sur- 
roundings. Doing.good work. Prepares for 

College or business. 's sent this year to Yale, an 
vard, and Princeton. - coe of youn : 
Number limited. HAS. H. STROUT, Prin. 








Peponzionaia, Chambe: = 

LSON COLLEGE | FUR YOUNG WOMEN. 
MFitty miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous 
Cumberland Valley. From Baltimore four 
hours, Philadelphia five, New York seven, Pittsburg 

nine. Six trains daily. Border climate, avoidi 
bleak north. so per year for board, room, etc., ani 
all College Studies ee Music and Art. Large Music 
College and Art School. Music De; ment, this year, 
144, independent of free classes. Full Faculty. Col- 
lege Course B.A. d Music College B.M. Hand- 
some park, large buildings, steam heat, gymnasium, 
observatory, laboratory, etc. Annex No. 2 finished 

“i 1 Foes cm new rooms, 





aE ATES | INSTITUTE. The Rev. Monrt- 
—_ R. Hooper, ‘eadmaster. 
boys received as members of the Head- 
WO es At present there are two vacancies. 
MB has sent boys to Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Colum ia, —_. Amherst, Trinity, West Point, 
Annapolis, etc., and not had a can: e for admis- 
sion rejected. 





ania, Litit 
ANDER at HALL ‘SEMINARY.—A School for 
Girls and Young Ladies, at Lititz, Lancaster 
Co., Pa. g7th year. A-safe, comfortable school 





New York City, 343 Madison Avenue. 

ARNARD re teres gb ape. WOMEN. Degrees 
given by shoe um bia oe Fall entrance ex- 
aminations begin Septem 29. Free Scholar- 

ship of $150 offered to the student that rome the pa 
examination into the Freshman Class. Botanical, and 
Chemical Laboratories admitting special students, Cir- 
culars upon application to Secretary. 


New York City, 624 Madison Ave , near soth St. 
us BENTLEY ve addres FoR Bors. des. 
Re-opens, at above Octo! 1st, 2 
Wittiam pom, AS eee Principal. 
a until Sept Box 126, Far Rockaway, 





home ; thorough ‘me methods; carefu a of as 
pupil ; advanced Courses of itudy ; 
pleasant location ; steam heated ; $250 per year. 





ania, 
TP EADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. Ed- 
ucates for the Christian Minis 


lege tuition free. An entrance of Seo fo fot 
Fern baie Sor ply > Mag say hg mm 
ress VER- 
more, D. Prest,, “Meadville, Pa. 





A THOROUGH PRENGH “At AND EN ENGLISH 


Home Scuoot ror Twenty Girts. Dade ake 
enrietta Clerc and oy Marion 
L. Pecke. French warranted tobe spoken i two years. 


Terms, Sao year Address Mme. H. 





New York City, 5 ss West 47th Street. 


ISS GIBBONS'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will 
M Three boarding pupils wil! 


reopen Octo! 
poe received into the family. 


New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
HE MISSES GRAHAM. (Successors to the 
| Misses Established 





Green.) in a. “This 
school ey me the FR a 
kick 


i... been so favorab! | Rn Ti erp 





Pennsylvania, 


OME "SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Seventh, 
H Terms $400. Sept. 17th. 


Re-opens f 
Miss Marie Howmes Bisuor for Pt me 








TENNESSEE 





Tennessee, Nashville. j 
ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY Ten Fellow- 
ships, $100 each, with free tuition, open to 
graduates > wishing to pursue higher courses, 
Address Wits Wittiams, Secretary. 











